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From  the  Editor 


Activist  Mystics 


“[Western  Independent  Friends  are]  activist  mystics,  turning  up  everywhere,  always 
being  inventive,  impatient  with  institutional  structures  of  every  kind...” — Elise  Boulding, 
author  of  Cultures  of  Peace,  after  reading  A Western  Quaker  Reader. 

Activist  Friends  do  not  often  talk  about  the  spiritual  basis  of  their  work.  They  prefer  to  be 
“doers  rather  than  hearers  of  the  Word”  (James  1:22).  For  this  reason,  the  spiritual  di- 
mension underlying  Quaker  service  and  peace  activism  may  not  always  be  clear. 

But  as  Rufus  Jones  explains,  mysticism  is  at  the  heart  of  authentic  Quaker  (and  Christian) 
activism.  By  mysticism,  Jones  means  “the  type  of  religion  which  puts  emphasis  on  immediate 
awareness  of  relation  with  God,  on  direct  and  intimate  consciousness  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence” {Studies  in  Mystical  Religion,  p.  xv). 

Mysticism  is  often  associated  with  withdrawal  from  the  world,  but  that  has  not  been  the 
case  with  those  who  have  truly  experienced  the  Divine  Presence.  As  Jones  observes. 

Far  from  being  the  unpractical,  dreamy  persons  they  are  too  often  conceived  to  have 
been,  they  have  weathered  storms,  endured  conflicts,  and  lived  through  water-spouts 
which  would  have  overwhelmed  souls  whose  anchors  did  not  reach  beyond  the  veil.  They 
have  discovered  an  inner  refuge,  where  they  enjoy  the  truce  of  God,  even  amid  the  din  of 
the  world’s  warfare.  They  have  led  great  reforms,  championed  movements  of  great  mo- 
ment to  humanity,  and  they  have  saved  Christianity  from  being  submerged  under  scholas- 
tic formalism  and  ecclesiastical  systems  (p.  xxx). 

When  Marge  Abbott’s  life  was  transformed  by  a mystical  experience,  she  went  from  be- 
ing an  introverted  scientific  writer  to  being  a “Public  Friend” — writing  books  about  spiritual- 
ity, traveling  in  the  ministry,  and  encouraging  others  to  seek  to  know  God  (and  themselves)  at 
the  deepest  possible  level. 

A nudging  of  the  Spirit  was  behind  Barbara  Flynn’s  decision  to  retire  from  teaching  and 
devote  herself  to  conducting  service  projects  for  Friends  and  other  like-minded  groups.  And 
the  Spirit  (in  the  form  of  the  “Muse”)  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  development  of 
Marybeth  Webster’s  career  as  an  art  therapist  and  also  in  John  Greenleaf  Whittier’s  career  as 
a social  activist  and  poet. 

The  Spirit  has  also  played  an  incredibly  important  part  in  my  life.  I am  sometimes  asked 
where  I get  the  energy  to  edit  a monthly  magazine,  publish  and  promote  A Western  Quaker 
Reader,  travel  to  dozens  of  Meetings  and  give  presentations,  lead  service  projects,  etc.  The 
answer  is  simple:  I begin  and  end  each  day  by  focusing  on  the  one  thing  that  truly  matters,  i.e., 
my  relationship  with  the  Eternal.  In  other  words,  I begin  and  end  each  day  with  prayer,  and  try 
to  stay  attuned  to  the  Spirit  as  much  as  I can,  through  reading,  contemplation,  and  conversa- 
tion with  kindred  souls.  That’s  where  I get  the  strength  to  “weather  storms,”  “endure  con- 
flicts,” and  “live  through  water  spouts.”  I have  found  through  experience  that  the  Spirit  is  an 
inexhaustible  source  of  energy,  joy,  and  love.  Whenever  I get  distracted  by  “busy-ness”  and 
forget  to  center  myself  in  the  Spirit,  I tend  to  become  overwhelmed,  lose  focus,  become  judg- 
mental, etc. 

I am  very  grateful  to  those  Friends  who  have  experienced  the  Divine  Presence  and  are 
serving  the  Holy  Spirit — whether  through  social  activism,  teaching,  or  sharing  our  vital  mes- 
sage of  the  Inward  Light. 
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The  Personal  Dimension  of  Mysticism 

Mystical  experiences  for  me  are 
vivid,  and  I struggle  with  God,  re- 
sisting strongly  the  transformation  opened 
to  me.  I come  to  learn  that  God’s  voice  is 
most  often  gentle  and  quiet  as  I come  to 
understand  anew  the  process  of  discern- 
ment. I am  called  to  vocal  messages,  a 
personal  ministry,  a reorienting  of  my  life 
to  one  centered  in  God.  I experience  nur- 
turance  of  the  soul.  I find  a number  of 
things  are  crucial  to  me  as  I am  touched 
by  these  experiences  which  are  beyond 
my  comprehension. 


♦ I need  others  whom  I can  talk  to. 
These  may  be  others  who  have  had 
such  experiences,  or  they  may  be  oth- 
ers who  simply  can  listen  with  open- 
ness and  sensitivity.  Without  others,  I 
find  myself  drawn  into  circles  which 
can  easily  twist  inward  when  what  is 
right  is  to  reach  outward. 

♦ I find  many  guides  in  Friends  writ- 
ings, in  the  Bible,  in  some  Buddhist 
writings.  These  teach  me  of  other 
ways  to  respond  and  help  me  recog- 
nize what  is  the  Way  for  me,  and 
what  is  my  own  selfishness  or  fear 
speaking. 

♦ I keep  asking  myself,  “What  differ- 
ence does  it  make?”  I look  for  what 
each  internal  leading  or  vision  or  gen- 
tle nudge  means  in  terms  of  my  rela- 
tions with  other  people,  in  how  I be- 
have, and  in  the  work  I do.  Some- 
times this  is  clear  and  strong  and  I 
have  no  question  what  I must  do; 
other  times  I need  to  sort  through  the 
mess  of  thoughts  and  impulses  in  my 
head  before  I am  clear. 

♦ Internal  “markers”  are  quite  impor- 
tant for  me.  I have  found  a number  of 
very  personal  markers  which  tell  me 

This  article  is  excerpted  from  The  Woodbrooke 
Journal,  autumn,  1998,  vol.  3.  Used  with  permis- 
sion. For  full  text,  see  http://members.aol.com/ 
WestQuakes/Mysticism_and_Quakerism.html 
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it  is  time  to  pay  attention  to  what  I am 
doing  and  to  look  for  ways  to  respond. 
These  would  not  be  the  same  for  oth- 
ers. Some  “markers”  that  warn  me  of 
the  need  to  change  are:  a tendency  to 
withdraw  from  people;  the  desire  to 
hide;  a feeling  that  the  world  is  getting 
in  the  way  of  living;  anger  at  the  small 
things  in  life;  nightmares;  and  many 
other  warnings.  Then  there  are  the 
“markers”  of  God’s  presence:  times  of 
spontaneous  prayer;  a sense  of  over- 
flowing joy;  a deep  sureness  about  an 
action  or  words  even  when  they  don’t 
make  sense;  a word  or  phrase  that 
jumps  up  at  me  from  a page  or  a book 
begging  to  be  read — these  are  exam- 
ples of  positive  signs  which  all  I can 
do  is  respond  to  and  enjoy. 

The  Corporate  Dimension  of  Mysticism 

Worship  is  central  to  Friends’  under- 
standing of  the  mystical.  Friends  also  in- 
clude the  discernment  process  of  coming  to 
recognize  true  leadings  and  concerns,  nur- 
turing the  gifts  of  others,  recognizing  and 
nurturing  the  Spirit  in  others,  and  ministry 
in  its  various  forms.  Both  Meeting  for 
Worship  and  the  Meeting  for  Business  are 
essential  to  me  in  coming  to  know  the  mys- 
tical, and  learning  how  I may  respond  to 
and  accept  the  possibilities  offered  to  me. 


Meeting  for  Worship  for  Business  is  one 
place  where  we  practice  being  mystics.  In 
the  process  of  doing  our  corporate  busi- 
ness, we  are  learning  and  practicing  ways 
in  which  we  can  bring  a sense  of  the  Holy 
into  everyday  life — how  to  live  our  faith. 
This  brings  us  back  to  the  core  of  what  we 
are  about  as  Friends:  knowing  that  God 
can  be  present  to  us,  that  God  can  guide 
us  and  we  can  know  wholeness  and  holi- 
ness. Finally,  it  is  possible  to  live 
so  that  others  might  see  God  at  work 
through  us. 

The  stillness  of  unprogrammed  wor- 
ship holds  a tremendous  power  for  all 
those  who  participate.  The  witness  of 
jointly  waiting  on  God,  waiting  for  open- 
ings of  the  Inward  Light  can  force  us  sin- 
gly, and  as  a group  to  step  outside  the  or- 
dinary limits  of  culture,  tradition  and  indi- 
vidual perspectives.  The  encounter  with 
the  Inward  Light  is  by  its  nature  trans- 
forming. Whether  this  is  a gentle  chipping 
away  over  the  years  or  a sudden,  unmis- 
takable shock  to  the  system,  no  one  can 
walk  away  from  a true  meeting  with  God 
unmarked.  In  that  experience  is  the 
grounds  for  Friends’  connection  with  all 
people  of  faith. 

The  deeper  I go  on  this  journey  with 
God,  the  more  I am  aware  of  how  easy  it 
is  to  be  drawn  in  strange  directions  which 
can  end  in  harm,  and  the  more  I desire  to 
walk  in  the  Light.  In  the  confusion  that  is 
all  too  often  there  for  me,  I find  I need 
guidance  from  others  and  a structure  to 
hold  on  to.  Both  the  community  of 
Friends  and  the  accounts  of  the  past  are 
essential  to  me.  Friends’  radical  under- 
standing of  the  gospel  creates  a structure 
for  me  out  of  which  I can  act  more  clearly 
and  surely.  The  vision  of  early  Friends  is 
still  radical  as  the  twenty-first  century 
opens.  It  is  also  expansive  enough  to  en- 
fold multiple  aspects  of  modern  culture, 
drawing  from  them  an  added  richness.  Yet 
the  radical  nature  of  the  vision — which  at 
its  core  must  be  continually  refreshed  by 
the  encounter  with  the  Inward  Light,  with 
Christ,  in  each  generation — demands  that 
we  remain  apart  from  our  culture  and  time 
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in  ways  that  are  not  always  easy  to  see  in 
the  moment. 

Conclusion 

The  past  couple  of  years,  more  than 
one  long-time  friend  has  commented  that 
it  would  have  been  amazing  to  imagine 
my  traveling  among  Friends  in  the  minis- 
try and  speaking  on  such  topics  as  mysti- 
cism. This  work  is  the  consequence  of  a 
mystical  experience  in  my  mid-forties.  It 
is  also  the  result  of  a multi-year  struggle 
with  my  deep  introversion  and  with  my 
own  internal  fears.  The  Holy  entered  my 
life  openly,  in  a way  I could  not  ignore. 
God  comforted  me  after  my  father  died, 
freeing  both  grief  and  joy  in  me.  That  day, 
God  also  set  me  on  a path  of  hard  work 
which  involved  a lengthy  clearness  proc- 
ess, professional  counseling  and  a sense 
of  a call  to  ministry  which  has  been  acted 
out  both  vocally  and  in  writing.  The  last 
still  seems  so  ironic,  a sense  of  God’s  hu- 
mor, in  that  I was  such  an  unlikely  charac- 
ter for  that.  At  the  time  I had  never  spoken 
in  my  meeting  for  worship,  and  was  so 
afraid  of  articulating  anything  emotional, 
much  less  spiritual,  I would  actively  avoid 
worship  sharing  at  yearly  meeting.  While 
I had  written  extensively,  it  was  all  techni- 
cal documents  consistent  with  my  training 
in  science  and  professional  work.  I was  a 
person  who  disliked  poetry,  and  then 
found  myself  writing  reams  of  it. 

These  years  have  been  a process  of 
coming  to  know  God,  to  know  myself,  to 
be  open  to  change  and  to  do  the  hard 
work  that  is  essential  to  deep  transforma- 
tion. As  I am  opened  to  experience  the 
presence  of  the  Holy,  I come  to  know  the 
mystical  as  a process  of  developing  a rela- 
tionship with  God.  It  is  also  a process  of 
new  relationships  with  people  which  re- 
flect the  nature  of  how  I know  God.  For 
me,  these  relationships  with  the  Giver  of 
Life  and  with  those  around  me  mean  sev- 
eral things. 

Communication;  For  whatever  reason,  I 
have  visions — images  which  tell  me 
something  of  my  relationship  with  God. 
Even  more  important,  they  give  me  words 
to  share  something  of  what  is  ultimately 
inexpressible  with  others. 

Change/Transformation:  From  the  joy 
and  comfort  that  God  showers  on  me 
comes  an  awareness  of  great  freedom  and 
potential  in  my  life  and  a sense  of  where  I 
fall  short  of  what  is  possible.  In  knowing 
God’s  compassion  for  me,  I see  how  I can 


respond  to  others  in  a similar  way,  and  in 
doing  so,  I can  now  step  out  of  the  con- 
fines of  fear  and  the  limits  of  old  habits. 
The  “fruit  of  the  Spirit”  is  vibrant  in  the 
light  of  mystical  experience. 

Testing/Discernment:  At  the  same  time 
great  possibilities  open  me  up,  I become 
aware  of  the  strength  of  fear,  pain,  anger, 
and  so  much  else  which  hold  me  to  old  pat- 
terns and  keep  me  from  realizing  those 
possibilities.  I am  developing  my  own  in- 
ternal “markers”  and  creating  a simple 
“guidebook”  which  helps  me  sort  through 
the  confusion  that  often  swamps  my  head.  I 
find  a growing  circle  of  individuals  whose 
sense  of  compassion  and  integrity  can  help 
me  sort  through  the  muck  and  spot  which  is 
the  right  direction.  The  third  piece  in  this 
process  is  my  Meeting,  which  has  taught 
me  over  the  years  about  trust,  love,  pa- 
tience, joy,  kindness,  generosity,  faithful- 
ness, gentleness  and  self-control,  and 
which  continues  to  teach  and  assist  me. 

Life/Testimony:  The  testimonies  are  inte- 
gral to  the  Society  of  Friends.  They  speak 
of  how  we  live  our  faith  and  give  us  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  active  nature  of  a life 
centered  in  God.  They  have  always  been 
important  to  me  and  I have  tried  to  live  as 
faithfully  as  I could.  As  my  relationship 
with  God  grows  and  changes  me,  the  testi- 
monies take  on  richer  focus  and  become 
clearer  as  a natural  witness  of  God’s  work 


in  our  lives  and  a way  of  sharing  that  wit- 
ness. 

The  experience  of  the  Holy  may  be: 

♦ A gift  of  KNOWING 

♦ A gift  of  love  and  compassion 

♦ A gift  of  struggle  and  of  transforma- 
tion 

♦ Daily  guidance 

♦ A source  of  significant  leadings  or  a 
“concern”  in  the  traditional  sense 

So  I close  with  a prayer  that  we  continue 
nurturing  our  souls  in  order  to  become 
more  vulnerable  to  God  and  to  be  trans- 
parent to  that  which  is  Holy.  As  we  seek 
to  do  that,  we  are  open  to  the  work  of: 

♦ Prayer,  meditation,  and  readings  from 
the  lives  of  Spirit-led  individuals 

♦ Risk  taking 

♦ Facing  the  shadow  side 

♦ Forgiveness  of  ourselves  and  others 

♦ Allowing  compassion  to  fill  our 
hearts  and  overflow 

♦ Ongoing  work  to  bring  alive  the 
“Kindom  of  Godd”*  on  earth.  □ 

♦ A non-sexist,  non-hierarchical  way  of 
referring  to  the  “Kingdom  of  God.” 


About  the  author:  In  the  spring  of  1999,  Marge  Abbott  was  a Friend-in-Residence 
at  Woodbrooke,  a Quaker  study  center  in  England,  where  she  wrote  this  article  and 
taught  a class  called  “Modern  Mystics  and  Hidden  Christians:  Liberal  Friends  in  the 
20th  Century”  (which  is  also  the  title  of  her  latest  book-in-progress).  She  has 
authored  a Pendle  Hill  pamphlet  called  An  Experiment  in  Faith:  Quaker  Women 
Transcending  Differences  (1995)  as  well  as  an  anthology  of  liberal  and  evangelical 
writings  called  A Certain  Kind  of  Perfection  (1997).  Her  article  “In  the  Belly  of  the 
Whale:  Meditations  on  Jonah”  is  due  to  appear  in  an  upcoming  anthology,  God  the 
Trickster?  (editor  Pink  Dandelion,  publisher  Quaker  Home  Service).  In  the  spring, 
she  will  give  a series  of  talks  at  Earlham  School  of  Religion  about  the  differences  and 
commonalities  among  the  various  branches  of  Friends. 

How  do  you  see  relations  between  Christ-centered  and  universalist  Friends  right 
now? 

Marge:  Individuals  are  making  connections  and  doing  interesting  things,  but  as  a 
body,  it’s  not  clear.  Prejudice  flourishes  in  many  forms.  The  question  is,  how  do  we 
get  to  the  point  where  we  can  have  reconciliation  and  forgiveness? 

What  do  you  see  as  the  biggest  challenge  to  Liberal  Friends  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century? 

Marge;  Articulating  a positive  theology  is  something  that  Liberal  Friends  find  very 
difficult  because  of  the  huge  diversity  of  theological  thought  among  us — it’s  been  a 
long  time  since  we  have  demanded  any  articulation  of  theology  as  a basis  for  mem- 
bership— and  also  because  many  Friends  have  been  hurt  by  past  experiences  with  or- 
ganized religion.  For  these  reasons,  we  can  grow  from  theological  discussions,  pain- 
ful though  they  may  be  at  times,  if  we  are  tender  and  gentle  towards  one  another.  □ 
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by  Barbara  Flynn 

Redwood  Forest  (Calif.)  Meeting 

I became  dimly  aware  of  the  sound  of 
guitars  and  male  voices  singing  “Las 
Mananitas,”  the  Mexican  happy  birthday 
song.  Shaking  off  the  tentacles  of  slum- 
ber, I stumbled  from  my  canvas  cot  to  the 
door  of  the  classroom,  which  served  as  a 
girls’  dorm  for  our  work  camp  volunteers. 
There  I luxuriated  in  the  traditional  birth- 
day serenade  by  villagers  I had  just  met.  It 
was  July,  1955,  my  twenty-first  birthday 
and  our  second  day  in  the  Mexican  moun- 
tain village  that  was  our  home  for  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee 
(AFSC)  Summer  Unidad  de  Servicio. 
That  six-week  experience  was  to  be  a 
monumental  milestone  in  my  life,  an  ex- 
hilarating entrance  to  adulthood  that  con- 
tinues to  shape  my  life  and  work  nearly 
half  a century  later. 

After  a thirty-some-year  teaching  ca- 
reer that  took  me  to  a southern  California 
barrio.  South  America  and  Europe,  I find 
many  threads  coming  together  to  create 
tapestries  based  on  the  design  of  that  sum- 
mer long  ago.  The  persisting  patterns 
from  that  village  experience  are  my  pro- 
found admiration  for  the  Quaker  commit- 
ment to  applying  one’s  ideals  and  values 
in  everyday  actions  and  an  abiding  faith  in 
the  value  of  cross-cultural  experience. 

In  the  1990s,  while  teaching  high 
school  Spanish  in  a Waldorf  school,  I be- 
gan taking  students  on  annual  service  trips 
to  the  Tijuana  area.  We  focused  on  lan- 
guage immersion  and  cultural  connections 
through  a variety  of  service  projects. 
These  included  helping  to  build  a straw- 
bale  community  center,  working  on  a 
community  septic  system,  digging  1,000 
feet  of  ditches,  and  building  a dining  room 
and  a residence  for  an  orphanage.  We 
learned  valuable  practical  skills  and  the 
satisfactions  of  hard  labor.  In  addition,  we 
gained  appreciation  of  poverty  and  a deep 
respect  for  the  people  we  came  to  love. 

Nearly  two  years  ago  I decided  to 
leave  my  full-time  teaching  position  in 
order  to  make  these  experiences  available 
to  other  groups.  I now  have  trips  sched- 
uled with  seven  different  organizations 
and  several  others  have  expressed  interest 
for  next  year.  The  educational  aspects  are 


expanding  in  talking  with 
maquiladora  workers,  visit- 
ing the  border  wall  in  Ti- 
juana, and  holding  discus- 
sions aon  the  effects  of  our 
immigration  policy, 

NAFTA,  and  globalization. 

We  struggle  with  the  mean- 
ing for  us  as  individuals  of 
the  vast  discrepancies  in 
our  lifestyles  and  of  the 
power  our  government 
wields.  We  treasure  the 
warm  acceptance  of  the 
people  we  meet,  the  human 
caring  that  we  see  in  their 
lives,  and  the  profound 
changes  we  experience  in 
ourselves. 

“Miracles”  continue  to 
occur,  affirming  for  me  that 
this  is  a leading  I am  to  follow. 

Here  are  a few  examples; 

A class  of  ten  students 
planned  to  go  to  Guatemala  to  work  in 
Quaker  Nancy  de  Espana’s  village.  Nancy 
decided  we  should  initiate  project  “No 
More  Dirt  Floors”  by  putting  cement 
floors  in  several  homes;  there  “just  hap- 
pened” to  be  a parent  planning  to  go  along 
who  is  a cement  contractor. 

I talked  with  a dedicated  Guatemalan 
environmentalist  who  lamented  the  non- 
existence of  microscopes  in  the  schools 
where  he  is  doing  educational  work;  three 
weeks  later  I “just  happened”  to  have  a 
conversation  in  Mexico  with  a biology 
professor  from  Ohio  whose  college  had 
microscopes  to  donate. 

Days  before  leaving  to  take  a group 
to  work  near  Tijuana,  I contacted  Anthony 
Manousos  and  learned  that  his  annual 
AFSC  trip  “just  happened”  to  coincide 
exactly  with  our  dates  and  was  in  a com- 
munity just  two  miles  from  our  project.  As 
a result  of  that  connection,  Anthony  has 
arranged  for  me  to  co-lead  the  AFSC  trip 
with  him  this  August. 

And  so  I feel  that  the  seeds  planted 
by  my  AFSC  experience  many  years  ago 
are  finding  their  fulfillment.  I believe  that 
forming  personal  bridges  of  friendship 
and  helping  young  people  see  the  world 
from  a wider  perspective  offer  hope  for 
the  future.  My  current  priority  is  to  build  a 


Barbara  Flynn  with  Java — young  mother  who  is  thrilled 
that  her  tiny  kitchen  now  has  a cement  floor.  Barbara 
took  a Waldorf  School  8th  grade  class  to  Guatemala  to 
work  with  Nancy  de  Espaha’s  “Project  No  More  Dirt 
Floors”  in  El  Tejar,  April  2000.  — Author’s  photo 


scholarship  fund  to  make  these  experi- 
ences available  to  all  interested  students, 
regardless  of  their  financial  circum- 
stances. 

Bolivia  Links 

The  other  major  strand  in  my  rela- 
tionship to  Latin  America  is  my  Bolivian 
connection,  which  is  now  fitting  into  a 
Quaker  design  as  well.  Twenty-six  years 
ago  I taught  at  the  American  International 
School  in  La  Paz,  Bolivia.  It  was  like  be- 
ing transported  back  in  time  and  to  a par- 
allel dimension.  I felt — and  continue  to 
feel — a deep  soul  connection  to  the  land 
and  its  people,  especially  my  remarkable 
Aymara  Indian  friends.  However,  when  I 
left,  I vowed  not  to  return  unless  I could 
be  in  a role  that  would  contribute  to  im- 
proving their  way  of  life  rather  than  as  a 
member  of  the  privileged  class  perpetuat- 
ing the  status  quo.  It  was  18  years  before 
the  opportunity  came.  In  the  1990s,  I 
spent  several  summers  in  my  beloved  Bo- 
livia, first  in  an  Earthwatch  expedition, 
then  with  a National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  Travel-Study  Grant  to  inter- 
view Aymara  leaders  active  in  the  nation’s 
return  to  democracy,  and  finally  leading 
cultural  tours  to  Bolivia  and  Peru. 

Two  years  ago,  I met  Pam  and  Ken 
Barratt,  founders  of  Quaker  Bolivia  Links 
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(QBL),  and  traveled  with  them  to  visit 
some  of  the  economic  development  proj- 
ects they  fund.  We  met  with  some  of  the 
country’s  40,000  Quakers,  all  of  whom 
are  Aymara,  who  have  a wonderful 
warmth  and  clarity  in  their  dedication  to 
raising  the  level  of  well-being  of  their 
communities.  QBL  focuses  on  funding 
small  self-help  projects  that  help  people 
better  their  standard  of  living,  especially 
in  agricultural  areas  where  they  help  deter 
the  unhealthy  migration  to  the  cities.  El 
Alto,  La  Paz’s  overflow  satellite  city  is 
now  the  fastest  growing  in  South  America. 
In  the  1980s,  Bolivia  imposed  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund-style  austerity  pro- 
grams that  curbed  runaway  inflation  and 
stabilized  the  economy,  but  it  now  has  the 
world’s  worst  rural  poverty,  according  to 
United  Nations  statistics. 

The  tenacious  indigenous  culture  that 
survived  domination  by  the  Inca  and 
Spanish  empires  may  be  forced  to  capitu- 
late to  neo-liberal  economics  and  mass 
media  monoculture.  I feel  that  we  have  an 
immense  amount  to  learn  from  the  indige- 
nous peoples  of  the  Andes,  who  say  their 
communitarian  society  is  influenced  by 
the  dominant  constellation  of  the  Southern 
Cross  in  contrast  to  the  “rugged  individu- 
alism” of  the  northern  hemisphere  under 
the  solitary  North  Star.  I believe  the  eagle 
and  the  condor  have  much  to  learn  from 
each  other,  and  it  is  important  to  the  fu- 
ture of  all  that  they  meet. 

Future  Projects 

On  October  26,  2001,  I will  be  co- 
leading a two- week  QBL  Study  Tour  with 
Newton  Garver  of  Buffalo  Meeting  to  visit 
some  of  these  remarkable  Andeans  and  their 
projects.  We  will  also  have  a one-week  op- 
tional extension  to  Lake  Titicaca,  Cusco  and 
Machu  Picchu  in  Peru.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact  me  at  bflyn@mindspring.com; 
707-823-6034;  8290  Appian  Way,  Sebasto- 
pol, CA  95472-2102. 

I will  also  be  co-leading  a project  in 
Mexico  this  summer  with  Anthony  Ma- 
nousos,  coordinator  of  the  AFSC/SCQM 
Youth  Service  Project.  This  project  will 
take  place  from  August  1 1 — 18,  2001.  For 
more  information,  contact  Anthony  at 
friendsbul@aol.com  or  562-699-5670, 
5238  Andalucia  Court,  Whittier,  CA 
90601.  Financial  assistance  is  available 
for  those  needing  it. 

An  updated  listing  of  Quaker  service 
projects  in  the  Western  USA  and  around 
the  world  can  be  found  at  www.quaker. 
org/fb/quakes.  □ 


"No  Greater  Love  Hath  A Man 
Than  He  Lay  Dovvn  His  Beard 
for  a Friends'  Cause..." 


Ken  Barratt,  one  of  the  founders  of  Quaker  Bolivia  Links,  rose  during  meeting  for  wor- 
ship at  La  Jolla  and  announced  that  he  would  shave  off  his  beard — a face  adornment  he  had 
worn  for  over  30  years — if  Friends  would  donate  at  least  $200  toward  the  homeless  project 
sponsored  by  the  AFSC/SCQM  Youth  Service  Project.  Friends  accepted  the  challenge  and 
donated  over  $200.  Ken  then  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice,  as  shown  here. 

On  January  21,  2001,  over  16  youth  and  adults  distributed  nearly  400  bags  of  food, 
socks,  and  other  necessities  to  homeless  people  on  the  streets  of  San  Diego,  California. 
This  is  the  fourth  time  that  this  project  was  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  AFSC/ 
SCQM  Youth  Service  Project.  Coordinators  and  adult  helpers  included  Jim  Summers  (La 
Jolla  Meeting),  Anthony  Manousos  (Whitleaf),  and  Forrest  Curo  (San  Diego  Meeting,  edi- 
tor of  Street  Light,  an  award-winning  newspaper  for  and  about  homeless  people). 


Some  participants  in  the  San  Diego  homeless  pro- 
ject: {left  to  right)  Sarah  House  and  Caitlin 
Theders  (Orange  Grove  Meeting),  Mariko  Yama- 
moto (Japan),  and  Suk  Hyun  Kim  (Korea).  Ma- 
riko and  Suk  came  to  the  United  States  to  study 
English  and  American  culture.  This  was  their  first 
exposure  to  volunteer  service — and  to  Quakerism. 
“In  Japan,  working  as  a volunteer  is  not  popular,” 
explained  Mariko.  Both  were  nervous  when  they 
first  encountered  homeless  people  on  the  streets, 
but  both  were  glad  they  took  part.  They  learned  a 
lot  not  only  about  social  conditions  in  the  United 
States,  but  also  about  the  rewards  of  Quaker  serv- 
ice. 


On  December  9,  2001, 
Kate  Thompson  of  La 
Jolla  (shown  in  front  at 
right)  participated  with 
other  Quaker  youth  and  a 
Catholic  youth  group  in  a 
project  sponsored  by  the 
AFSC  and  Corazon.  This 
group  built  a complete 
home  for  a Mexican  fam- 
ily in  one  day.  For  more 
info,  see  http://members. 
aol.com/friendsbul/ 
quakerservice.html 
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An  Interview  with 
Marybeth  Webster, 
Grass  Valley  (CA)  Meeting 

by  Diana  Day 
Macon  (GA)  Meeting 


Who  among  Friends  has  not  ques- 
tioned the  place  and  purpose  of 
art  in  our  lives?  Is  the  very  act  of  creating 
self-seeking?  Must  we  justily  the  time  we 
spend  making  art  by  blending  it  with  com- 
munity service?  Marybeth  Webster  has 
been  an  artist,  a therapist  and  is  now  a 
Registered  Art  Therapist.  She  has  no 
pat  answers  to  the  queries  above,  but 
her  life  offers  an  interesting  example 
of  how  one  leading  can  quite  literally 
lead  to  another. 

She  first  gained  insight  into  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  illness  when 
she  contracted  rheumatic  fever  as  a 
teenager.  Her  doctor  confided  to  his 
young  patient  that  he’d  always  wanted 
to  be  a psychiatrist,  because  most  sick- 
nesses were  of  the  “heart,”  not  the 
body.  His  treatment  of  Marybeth’s 
rheumatic  fever  not  only  left  her  well, 
but  also  sent  her  forward  with  a differ- 
ent understanding  of  healing. 

At  this  point,  however,  her  strong- 
est inclination  was  toward  art.  Growing  up 
in  Grand  Junction,  Colorado,  she’d  drawn 
ever  since  she  could  hold  a pencil.  Her 
mother  was  of  a practical  bent  and  told 
Marybeth  “that’s  a nice  hobby,  dear,  not 
something  you  do  for  a living.” 

As  a result,  Marybeth  found  herself  in 
junior  college  (while  her  brother  was  sent 
to  Dartmouth)  taking  courses  in  business 
and  teaching  so  she  could  earn  a living  “if 

Diana  Day  is  a painter  and  a member  of 
the  Macon  Quaker  Worship  Group  in 
Georgia.  This  interview  was  reprinted  with 
permission  from  Types  & Shadows,  Jour- 
nal of  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the 
Arts,  No.  20,  Winter  2000 — 2001.  For 
more  information,  contact  FQA,  Dept.  FB, 
PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  E- 
mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http://www. 
quaker.org/fqa/index.html 


you  were  widowed.”  Could  she  change  one 
thing  in  her  life,  it  would  be  to  have  gone 
to  the  best  possible  art  school  instead. 

Marybeth  eventually  got  her  art  educa- 
tion, but  it  took  a circuitous  path  that 
blended  art  training  with  experiences  that 
would  later  move  her  to  become  an  art 
therapist. 

She  married  a man  who  spent  seven 
years  in  graduate  school  at  Oregon  State 
University. 

Some  of  his  professors  admired  Mary- 
beth’s botanical  drawings  so  much  they 
helped  her  apprentice  to  a scientific  illus- 
trator. This  not  only  provided  the  art  les- 


Artwork from  Marybeth’s  PYM  workshop  (see  next  article  by  Alicia 
Adams) — Staff  photo 


sons  she  sought,  but  also  allowed  her  to 
earn  enough  to  support  herself  and  her  hus- 
band through  his  years  of  study. 

Once  out  of  school,  his  first  job  took 
them  to  Costa  Rica.  By  then  Marybeth  had 
two  small  children  and  found  herself  living 
on  a banana  plantation  close  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pan-Am  highway.  She  be- 
gan to  paint  the  orchids  that  fell  with  the 
clearing  of  the  300-foot-tall  trees.  She  also 
began  doing  insect  drawings  for  the  United 
Fruit  Company. 

From  Costa  Rica  the  family  moved 
next  to  Honduras,  where  a fine  watercolor- 
ist gave  Marybeth  more  lessons.  She  was 
soon  teaching  art  for  the  US  Information 
Service.  She  later  studied  at  the  Art  School 
in  Tegucigalpa  and  was  tutored  in  compo- 
sition and  color.  Marybeth  became  the  only 
exhibiting,  selling  watercolorist  in  the  Re- 


Daniel Richards  and  Marybeth  Webster — Staff  Photo 

public  of  Honduras. 

By  the  time  she  and  her  husband 
moved  to  Hawai’i,  she  had  four  children. 
Half  the  people  in  Hawai’i  seemed  to  be 
artists.  Undeterred,  she  began  drawing 
portraits  of  the  lovely  faces  there,  and 
worked  for  the  Bishop  Museum  and 
the  East-West  Center  as  an  illustrator. 
While  her  work  as  an  artist  was  pro- 
gressing satisfactorily,  life  at  home  had 
become  unbearable.  Her  husband  was 
abusive;  when  she  finally  found  the 
courage  to  leave  him,  she  says  she  was 
“barely  alive.” 

In  an  effort  to  recover  her  sense  of 
self,  Marybeth  turned  to  counseling 
others.  After  her  divorce  she  worked 
as  a counselor  at  a private  school,  then 
founded  her  own  Summerhill-type  sec- 
ondary school,  where  she  taught  art, 
psychology,  and  creative  movement. 
Still,  therapy  and  art  were  two  forces 
in  her  life  that  had  not  fully  converged. 
Marybeth’s  spiritual  search,  including  her 
introduction  to  Quakerism,  played  a part 
in  the  joining. 

She  had  been  raised  in  the  Episcopal 
church,  but  became  an  angry  atheist  at  age 
13  when  a priest  attempted  to  molest  her. 
Many  years  later,  after  her  first  marriage, 
Marybeth  met  a Unitarian  minister/lawyer 
whose  views  reflected  her  own.  They  mar- 
ried; but  when  he  lost  his  pulpit  amid  con- 
troversy from  those  who  felt  he  was  too 
radical,  she  began  to  attend  a Congrega- 
tional worship  group.  It  was  made  up  of 
Shinto,  Buddhist,  and  Agnostic  worship- 
pers, but  she  was  troubled  by  the  Christo- 
centric language  she  encountered  there. 
By  this  time,  her  second  marriage  had  be- 
come a source  of  further  conflict  and  the 
two  divorced. 

A door  shuts,  a window  opens.  Mary- 
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beth  embarked  on  a peace  pilgrimage  “in 
a desperate  desire  to  find  a reason  to 
live.”  She  decided  to  do  research  on 
peacemakers,  a project  that  led  her  to  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends.  She  began 
to  attend  Quaker  worship  in  Hawai’i  and 
continued  once  she  returned  to  the  main- 
land. 

She  had  applied  to  the  American  Hu- 
manistic Psychology  Association  for  a 
grant  for  her  research.  When  it  didn’t 
come  through,  she  used  the  settlement 
from  her  divorce  to  fund  it  herself 
She  made  a pilgrimage  through  29  states 
as  well  as  New  Zealand,  Australia  and 
Canada.  Along  the  way  she  contacted 
Quakers  through  the  Traveling  Friends 
Directory.  Her  journey  included  six  days 
at  Pendle  Hill  and  meetings  in  about  15 
states,  where  she  interviewed  dozens  of 
Quaker  peacemakers.  Eventually  the 
AHPA  sponsored  the  multi-media 
show  she  created  with  her  find- 
ings, which  she  presented  at  their 
conferences. 

Once  settled  in  California,  she 
attended  various  Quaker  meetings, 
but  it  took  a few  years  before  she 
was  truly  convinced.  “I  admired 
the  governance  methods,”  she  re- 
calls. “Fd  studied  communities, 
the  Movement  for  a New  Society, 
all  kinds  of  Humanistic  Psychol- 
ogy decision-making  models.  The 
Quakers  had  the  best  one  and  Fve 
found  nothing  better.  I liked  the 
language  referring  to  the  Light, 
the  Spirit,  and  the  ‘more-than- 
merely-human’  as  I came  to  refer 
to  the  awesome  ‘other,’  sensed  but 
too  powerful,  too  unfathomable  to 
name. 

“It  has  taken  a while  to  recover  from 
overly  high  expectations  about  Quakers.  I 
‘pedestailed’  many  until  I realized  that 
that  contradicted  ‘What  sayest  thou?’  and 
the  requirement  to  look  inside,  experi- 
ence, not  swallow  whole  or  derive  my  be- 
liefs from  outside.” 

Over  time  she  became  a convinced 
Quaker  and  a member  of  the  Friends 
Meeting  in  Grass  Valley,  California. 

Whether  coincidentally  or  not,  art  has 
since  ceased  to  be  a job  or  a hobby  for 
her. 

It’s  now  a tool  for  healing.  When 
asked  what  specifically  opened  her  way  to 
doing  grief,  divorce  and  dementia  coun- 
seling, she  responds,  “Pain!  Two  divorces 
with  the  resultant  suffering  of  my  four 


children  and  three  stepchildren  made  me 
want  to  help  other  divorcing  families  do  it 
better  than  we  had  done.  I became  a full 
orphan  in  1989  and  started  the  Art  Therapy 
training  one  year  later,  thus  the  focus  on 
grief  as  a core  issue  in  most  dysfunction.” 

She  has  used  art  therapy  in  the  context 
of  interventions  for  people  in  crisis, 
whether  battered  women,  divorcing  cou- 
ples, emotionally  disturbed  children/ 
adolescents  or  stroke/head  injury  victims. 
Art  has  proved  an  excellent  means  of 
bringing  buried  material  to  consciousness, 
improving  cognition  and  encouraging  so- 
cialization. Art  has  also  aided  victims  of 
stroke  and  head  injuries  by  helping  to  re- 
build or  circumvent  damaged  synapses. 

For  people  with  full  cognition.  Art 
Therapy  “goes  beyond  and  beneath  words,” 
she  says. 

“It’s  a gentle,  fast,  insight-filled  path 


to  individuation.  I use  words,  and  people 
process  their  work  using  words,  but  the 
picture  often  says  far  more  than  the  words. 
The  little  ‘mistakes,’  color  choice,  line 
quality  are  all  meaningful  clues  to  interior 
truths....  Children’s  drawings  are  now  be- 
ing admitted  into  court  in  abuse  cases,  be- 
cause the  art  permits  the  child  to  ‘tell’  what 
happened  when  they  can’t  or  won’t  talk 
about  it.” 

Lately  Marybeth  finds  herself  working 
more  with  dementia  patients.  She  felt  that 
gerontology  was  a good  area  for  Art  Ther- 
apy pioneering  in  the  town  where  she’d 
decided  to  live,  with  its  large  population  of 
elderly  people.  A relative  of  a stroke  pa- 
tient with  whom  she  worked  referred 
an  accident  victim  with  a head  injury,  and 


the  similarities  with  stroke  and  Alz- 
heimer’s and  other  dementias  began  to 
coalesce. 

What  sort  of  art  does  she  see  among 
those  suffering  from  dementia? 
“Depending  on  the  stages,  the  art  will  be 
increasingly  abstract  with  repetitive 
forms — pointillist,  stripes,  concentric 
shapes. 

‘The  colors  are  usually  unmixed,  so 
offering  a varied  palette  may  interest  or 
may  irritate  someone  used  to  a primary 
palette.  Some  delight  in  mixing  colors  and 
forget  to  paint!...  If  asked  to  give  their 
piece  a title,  the  most  poignant,  funny  or 
accurate  words  can  come  out...  often 
fairly  regressed  people  will  be  able  to 
draw  a favorite  pet  of  their  childhood.” 

For  Quaker  artists,  perhaps  the  most 
inspirational  distillation  from  Marybeth’s 
experiences  is  her  perception  of  the 
“Muse”  as  the  Light  Within. 

“The  idea  came  to  me  in  a 
Meeting  for  Worship,  after  a fairly 
Christian  Friend  had  spoken  about 
gratitude  to  God  for  his  cow  and 
his  garden,  and  another  spoke  of 
the  inspiration  of  flying  over  Amer- 
ica. So  what  was  the  source  of  my 
feelings  of  worship  or  awe?  The 
total  unself-consciousness  of  artis- 
tic inspiration,  the  breathing  in  of 
form,  color,  meaning,  imagina- 
tion— these  could  be  subsumed  un- 
der the  word  ‘Muse.’  And  why  not? 
In-spired,  in-spirited,  graced  with 
new  meaning  out  of  external  mate- 
rial poured  into  alchemical  vats  of 
all  the  human  powers. . . 

“I  then  ‘saw’  my  Muse.  She  is 
old,  a suffering  war  victim  of 
some  other  culture;  she  rises  from 
the  ground,  tear-stained  face  glowing  as 
she  makes  a hand  print  on  a ruined  wall.  I 
did  a collage  workshop  last  year  called 
‘Finding  Your  Muse.’  The  glow  of  forty- 
some  faces  as  they  describe  their  process 
and  the  meaning  of  their  piece,  is  worship, 
is  the  universal  connection,  is  continuing 
revelation  embodied!” 

Given  her  background,  Marybeth 
feels  somewhat  exasperated  with  Friends 
who  believe  that  making  art  is  selfish  or 
self-seeking.  “I  ask,”  she  says,  “how  is 
making  art  any  more  or  less  selfish  than 
attending  to  good  hygiene  and  nutrition, 
to  self-care  of  any  kind?  Is  not  commit- 
ment to  something  greater  than  the  self, 
spiritual?”  □ 


Artwork  from  Marybeth’s  PYM  workshop  (see  next  article  by  Alicia  Adams) 

— Staff  photo 
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By  Alicia  Adams,  Reno  Meeting 


Our  works  were  laid  out  on  tables,  or 
taped  to  tables  up-ended  to  provide 
supports  for  cord  to  hang  our  mobiles.  To 
one  side  sat  our  artist  luthier  and  musi- 
cian, playing  his  originally  designed  and 
hand-made  stringed  instrument  and  drum. 
Over  all  was  our  banner,  made  of  colored 
tissue  paper  with  cut-out  letters  of  brightly 
hued  construction  paper:  “Metaphors  Be 
With  You!” 

I felt  a lump  in  my  throat  as  I looked 
at  what  was  created  in  one  day  from  a 
seemingly  whimsical  suggestion  that  what 
our  new  Faith  and  Practice  needed  was 
“wings.”  That  is,  those  inspirational  ren- 
ditions of  its  substance  capable  of  awak- 
ening the  intuitive  in  us — of  “awakening 
the  Muse.” 

What  is  it  that  “fires  the  imagination” 
and  causes  ideas  to  burn  and  grow  within 
our  minds  and  hearts?  Certain  phrasing, 
cadence,  images  have  within  them  the 
power  to  change  lives.  The  Bible  has  re- 
mained great  literature,  inspiring  genera- 
tions of  readers,  not  only  for  the  truths  it 
presents  but  for  the  language  in  which 
these  truths  are  presented.  Jesus  taught  in 
parables;  the  prophets  of  old  thundered 
their  messages  in  rhythms  and  visionary 
expressions  appropriate  for  oral  transmis- 
sion and  recording.  Phrases,  cadences, 
lending  themselves  to  musical  expression; 
images  inspiring  generations  of  artists  to 
represent  their  truths  “metaphorically.” 

I looked  up  “metaphor”  in  my  dic- 
tionary. It  was  defined  as  “a  figure  of 
speech  in  which  a term  or  phrase  is  ap- 
plied to  something  to  which  it  is  not  liter- 
ally applicable,  in  order  to  suggest  a re- 
semblance, as  A mighty  fortress  is  our 
God." 

Reading  the  careful  wording  of  our 
new  Faith  and  Practice,  each  word  and 


phrase  filtered  through  a process  of  in- 
ward search  and  outer,  shared  delibera- 
tion, we  who  gathered  at  PYM’s  first 
meeting  of  the  newly  formed  Western 
Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts 
(WFQA)  discussed  not  its  contents  but  its 
delivery:  its  shape  and  form,  both  physi- 
cally and  linguistically. 

Our  Quaker  heritage  was  once  rich  in 
imagery.  Images  often  present  themselves 
in  messages  given  by  Spirit  in  our  Meet- 
ings for  Worship.  We  decided  that  in  the 
new  draft  of  Faith  and  Practice,  there 
was  one  element  missing — the  element  of 
“inspired  play.” 

Artists  may  be  able  to  construct  logi- 
cal arguments  for  their  deepest  articles  of 
faith  and  rationale  for  the  ways  in  which 
they  conduct  their  lives.  However,  they 
are  more  likely  to  turn  to  “symbolic  rep- 
resentation” of  these  life-shaping  cur- 
rents. Or,  to  the  imagery  and  cadence  of 
written  words  akin  to  poetry,  first-cousin 
of  dance  and  of  music. 

Our  small  group  was  new  at  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting.  Largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Marybeth  Webster,  we’d  been 
given  a place  to  meet  and  create:  the  Red- 
wood Classroom.  Marybeth  brought  with 
her  a large  box  of  clippings  from  maga- 
zines, suitable  for  collage,  and  several 
pads  of  artist’s  paper,  brushes,  water  col- 
ors— a minimal  provision  for  “creating” 
visually.  We  were  also  to  bring  our  own 
supplies,  but  since  most  of  us  hadn’t 
planned  on  participating  in  this  group’s 
activities,  we  hadn’t  brought  artists’  mate- 
rials. Besides,  I did  not  see  myself  as  a 
visual  artist — though  I’ve  collected  a 
wide  variety  of  artists’  materials  I hope  to 
use  some  day!  My  art  is  writing.  Never- 
theless, I came — I’m  not  sure  why.  Some- 
thing drew  me.  Something  strong  enough 
to  overcome  my  difficulty  in  early- 


Alicia  Adams  and  Daniel  Richards  — Staff  photo 


morning  rising.  We  met  at  7 a.m.  every 
morning! 

Our  first  exercise  was  to  introduce 
ourselves  and  say  what  “art”  we  practiced 
and  what  it  gave  to  us.  We  were  a mixed 
group.  Some  defined  themselves  as  artis- 
tic. Others  of  us  who  had  yet  to  express 
themselves  artistically,  or  in  ways  we  rec- 
ognized as  “artistic,”  expressed  a yearning 
to  have  this  aspect  of  life  opened  in  us. 

We  were  grateful  that  Quakers  pro- 
vide a safe  haven  for  many  of  us  who 
have  experienced  harsh  judgment  and 
critical  dismissal  in  our  secular  lives. 

When  my  turn  came,  I explained 
about  my  closet  full  of  artists’  materials 
and  my  various  ideas  of  using  them,  then 
said,  “I  write  because  I’ve  had  no  voice.  I 
find  that  to  have  a voice,  one  must  be 
heard.  I’ve  written  a book  and  shared  it 
with  a Clearness  Committee  of  my  meet- 
ing, asking  for  their  suggestions.  This  was 
scary  and  powerful  for  me,  and  released 
me  to  say  more  than  I had  at  first,  to  ‘say 
it  all,’  as  they  encouraged  me  to  do.  Now, 
I know  that  it  is  not  enough  to  write,  or  to 
create.  My  work  must  be  shared.  It  must 
‘speak  to’  at  least  one  other  person.” 

Perhaps  it  was  out  of  this  mutual  re- 
alization, as  well  as  our  response  to  “give 
wings  to  Faith  and  Practice,  ” that  our  art 
show  was  created. 

Did  we  succeed?  Beyond  our  wildest 
imaginings!  We  caught  fire  with  inspira- 
tions from  the  book  and  from  each  other. 
We  caught  courage,  too,  to  “let  ourselves 
go”  in  play,  without  a need  to  “justify” 
such  by  end  results  appropriate  to  more 
skilled  artists.  “Don’t  try  to  make  it  so 
perfect!”  commanded  one  of  our  more 
experienced  and  inspired  members,  “Just 
do  it!” 

And  so  we  did.  Using  the  materials  at 
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hand — both  of  artistic  experience  (or  lack 
of  it!)  and  “on  the  table,”  we  created  a 
show.  Something  that  came  out  of  our  in- 
spiration. Something  to  share  with  our 
Friends. 

What  was  in  the  show?  A lot  of  paper 
creations,  based  on  sayings  from  Faith 
and  Practice,  mostly  illustrated  with  col- 
lage photos  and  given  substance  and  form, 
with  everything  from  scraps  of  discarded 
paintings  (from  the  scrap  bins  of  Mt.  Ma- 
donna’s art  groups)  to  natural  items  such 
as  grasses,  bark,  feathers — and  even  a 
thistle  and  a moldy  chapatti ! 

The  latter  two  were  as  illustrations  of 
a quote  in  Faith  and  Practice  by  Carl 
Jung.  I can  no  longer  exactly  recall  the 
quote  but  its  meaning  is  vivid,  thanks  to 
this  artistic  rendition  of  it.  Something  like, 
“Bidden  or  unbidden,  God  is  at  work 
among  us.” 

There  was  a collage  equating  Divine 
love  with  the  love  between  a man  and  a 
woman.  This  one  certainly  “spoke  to 
my  condition,”  even  though  I know  well 
that  what  our  culture  terms  love  is  often 
“less  than  Divine.” 

Some  of  the  more  skilled  artists 
gave  us  pen  and  ink  or  watercolor  ren- 
ditions of  Quakerly  meaning.  I felt  hon- 
ored to  have  my  own  amateur  ventures 
shown  along  with  theirs.  Skill,  then, 
could  be  appreciated  without  denigrat- 
ing the  heartfelt  efforts  of  those  less 
skilled. 

A Personal  Encounter  with 
“The  Muse” 

What  was  important  to  us  was, 
“Did  what  we  create  speak  to  and  move 
any  of  those  with  whom  they  were 
shared?” 

The  answer  was — yes!  Not  all  were 
affected,  perhaps,  and  not  all  to  the  same 
degree — but  yes.  People  were  moved,  and 
they  returned  to  bring  others  for  a show 
that  was  thrown  together  hurriedly  and  not 
adequately  announced. 

Through  this  experience,  I also  had 
an  encounter  with  the  world  of  nature  and 
its  power  to  move  me,  to  speak  to  me.  I 
took  this  encounter  and  presented  its  re- 
sult at  our  show. 

It  began  when  fellow  artist  suggested 
that  one  of  my  paper  creations,  circular 
and  hat-like,  was  actually  a crown.  It 
needed  a head,  she  said.  Why  don’t  we  get 
a rock  for  the  head?  Together  we  at- 
tempted to  locate  a rock,  but  without 


flashlights,  at  11  p.m.,  we  weren’t  suc- 
cessful. The  next  morning,  stumbling 
down  the  trail  toward  the  Redwood  Class- 
room to  join  our  group,  I remembered  her 
command  to  “find  a rock  for  this  crown!” 
I passed  a pile  of  rocks,  apparently  gath- 
ered for  the  construction  of  a wall.  I 
poked  around  among  them,  and  picked  up 
one  about  head-sized,  vaguely  round.  I 
carried  it  to  the  classroom. 

When  I carried  it  inside  to  set  the 
“crown”  on  it,  I noticed  chunks  of  stone- 
colored  dirt  caked  on  it.  I scraped  off  the 
dirt  with  a stick  and  finally  rinsed  it  under 
a faucet.  The  colors  came  alive  and  as  I 
turned  it,  I saw  a face. 

The  face  was  strongly  molded:  rough 
in  outline,  powerful  in  presence.  Excite- 
ment grew  in  me.  I was  to  finish  this  face! 
Grabbing  a table  knife,  I took  the  rock 
outside  and  began  to  whittle  off  sharp 
edges  along  the  nose  ridge,  to  indent  the 


suggestion  of  a closed  eye,  a slit  of  mouth. 
The  rock  was  of  sandstone  and  easily 
carved.  I then  enhanced  the  head’s  natural 
colors,  shadings,  to  bring  out  hollows  un- 
der the  cheekbones,  light  striking  the  bony 
nose-ridge,  shadows  under  the  eyebrow 
ridge,  along  the  closed  eye,  in  and  around 
the  mouth. 

As  I added  a final  watercolor  wash  of 
warm  rose-orange  to  the  eye  region,  the 
color  seeped  down,  like  a wash  of  tears, 
under  the  eye.  The  face  came  alive.  I sud- 
denly noticed  that  half  of  it  was  missing: 
destroyed. 

A powerful  grief  gripped  me.  It  was 
the  Earth,  Its  face,  I held  between  my 
hands.  We  had  half-destroyed  it  already. 
It  was  crying.  Yet  look  at  its  power,  its 
strength!  Would  we  come  to  see  Its  face 
in  time  to  avoid  Its  complete  destruction? 


I found  myself  crying.  One  of  my 
classmates  saw  my  distress,  put  her  arm 
around  my  shoulder,  and  asked  me  what 
was  troubling  me.  I told  her.  She  said 
nothing.  Just  held  me.  We  looked  at  the 
head.  Between  us  was  a powerful  current 
of  shared  understanding  of  the  deep  mes- 
sage this  rock  conveyed. 

With  this,  my  spirits  lifted.  I shared 
it  with  my  partner,  who  was  also  feeling 
overwhelmed  at  making  this  transition 
smoothly.  We  laughed,  and  there  was 
bom  again  in  us  that  joyous  surety  we’d 
experienced  in  PYM,  with  our  “fellow 
artists.” 

Marybeth  Webster’s  Perspective  on 
“The  Muse”  and  Faith  and  Practice 

In  her  report  to  M & O of  PYM 
(which  she  shared  with  us),  Marybeth 
expressed  what  many  of  us  felt. 

At  first,  she  said,  she  felt  “inept”  at 
organizing  our  group  and  its  activities, 
at  expressing  a “clear  goal  statement.” 
Later,  when  it  was  confirmed  that  our 
group  would  have  the  use  of  the  Red- 
wood Classroom,  she  began  to  feel  bet- 
ter. 

“The  messages  that  I don’t  have  to 
do  this  alone  and  that  all  of  us  are 
smarter  than  any  one  of  us  were  being 
restored,”  she  wrote. 

After  describing  her  experience 
working  with  us,  putting  together  our 
show,  she  concludes:  “She  was  among 
us,  the  Muse.  She  inspired  us  with  the 
selfless,  joyous  work  and  gave  us  spiri- 
tual, spirited  companions.” 

“Trusting  the  creative  process,  artis- 
tic or  Quakerly,  is  sometimes  hard  to 
remember  to  do.  I come  away  confirmed 
in  my  belief  that  there  is  a deep  connec- 
tion, that  the  Muse  IS  the  Light  and  the 
Great  Spirit.” 

I have  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
my  encounter  with  an  Earth- 
representative,  in  the  form  of  a simple 
sandstone  rock,  and  by  today’s  reminder 
of  Spirit-Wind,  cherishing  us  as  it  “blows 
through”  our  lives.  This  is  not  solely  our 
work — to  restore  the  Earth,  to  heal  its 
peoples  and  creatures.  Even  the  tasks  of 
our  own  lives,  if  we  consecrate  these 
lives  to  Spirit’s  direction  and  purpose, 
are  not  to  be  powered  with  our  small  ef- 
forts. The  Wind  of  Spirit  will  empower 
us.  And,  we  are  not  alone.  Together,  we 
are  greater  than  the  sum  of  our  small 
selves,  our  small  efforts. 

“Metaphors  be  with  us!”  □ 
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The  Poetry  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  A 
Readers’  Edition,  edited  and  introduced 
by  William  Jolliff  (Richmond,  Indiana: 
Friends  United  Press,  2000,  272  pp.,  $18). 
Selections  from  the  Religious  Poems  of 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier  (Philadelphia: 
The  Tract  Association  of  Friends,  1999, 
83  pp.,  $5).  Reviewed  by  Markley  Morris, 
San  Francisco  Meeting. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier  (1807 — 1892) 
was  the  most  famous  Quaker  in  the 
world  during  the  late  19th  century. 
Whittier,  California,  was  named  for  him; 
it  was  founded  as  a Quaker  colony  five 
years  before  his  death,  though  he  never 
visited  the  state.  He  was  also  among  the 
most  loved  and  most  widely  read  Ameri- 
can poets.  In  his  latter  years,  his  birthday 
was  a school  holiday  in  his  home  state, 
Massachusetts. 

When  I was  a child  we  read  a few  of 
his  poems  in  school  but  today  he  is  nearly 
forgotten.  These  two  books  from  Quaker 
publishers  aim  to  rescue  Whittier  from 
this  undeserved  neglect,  at  least  among 
Friends. 

William  Jolliff  is  Professor  of  English 
at  George  Fox  University  in  Oregon.  His 
book  contains  56  poems,  arranged  in  five 
sections  with  an  introduction  to  each 
poem.  Ten  of  these  poems  are  also  among 
the  38  poems  in  the  Tract  Association 
book.  Christine  Greenland  wrote  the  intro- 
duction (which  doesn’t  mention  her 
name),  and  there  are  few  notes.  Greenland 
explains  the  lack  of  supportive  material 
thus:  “Our  hope  in  presenting  this  volume 
is  that  Friends’  testimony  be  plainly  pre- 
sented without  intellectual  embellishment, 
relying  upon  Whittier’s  sense,  words,  and 
written  ministry  as  a guide  toward  the 
Light  of  Christ  within.” 

Jolliff  points  out,  “Whittier  wrote  a 
daunting  amount  of  poetry,  most  of  it  not 
very  good”  (p.  22).  He  started  writing  and 
publishing  poetry  at  an  early  age,  then 
worked  thirty  years  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  returning  full-time  to  poetry  only 
after  the  Civil  War. 

Jolliff  s first  section,  “Prophet  to  the 


Western  Friend  inspires  new 
EDITION  OF  Whittier’s  poetry 

“A  Selection  of  the  Religious  Poems  of 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier  was  compiled 
and  prefaced  by  Augustus  T.  Murray,  an 
emeritus  professor  of  classics  at  Stanford 
University  and  a gifted  mentor  [as  well 
as  a member  of  Palo  Alto  Meeting]. 
Murray  invited  students  to  his  study  on 
First  Day  evenings,  to  read  from  Whittier 
and  the  New  Testament,  and  to  engage  in 
lively  discussions.  Some  students  later 
became  active  members  in  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  or  carried  the  insights 
of  Whittier  they  learned  from  Murray  in 
later  life.  One  of  these  students,  Phillip 
Wells,  long  dreamed  of  making 
Whittier’s  religious  poetry  more  widely 
accessible  to  Friends.  It  is  because  of 
Phillip  Wells’  vision  that  this  volume  is 
presented.” — Christine  Greenleaf,  from 
the  preface  to  the  Tract  Society  edition  of 
Whittier  poems.  Phillip  Wells  was  one  of 
the  early  editors  of  Friends  Bulletin. 


Republic,”  contains  Whittier’s  anti-slavery 
poems.  Thanks  to  John  Woolman,  by 
Whittier’s  time  no  American  Friend  owned 
slaves.  Friends’  opposition  to  slavery  did 
not  necessarily  mean  they  agreed  politi- 
cally with  Whittier;  probably  a majority  did 
not.  I find  these  poems  interesting  for  the 
light  they  shed  on  the  struggle  against  slav- 
ery. 

The  second  section,  “The  Warming 
Haze  of  Yesterday,”  contains  Whittier’s 
pastoral  poems — “accomplished  images  of 
a quickly  disappearing  rural  life”  (Jolliff,  p. 
67).  These  are  the  poems  that  made 
Whittier  a beloved  poet.  For  example,  the 
opening  lines  of  “The  Barefoot 
Boy”  (1855)  are  still  lodged  in  my  brain 
from  my  childhood: 

Blessings  on  thee,  little  man. 

Barefoot  boy,  with  cheek  of  tan! 

Nearly  all  of  Whittier’s  poems  are 
rhymed.  Some  have  short  lines  and  thus  a 
sing-songy  cadence.  These  qualities  made 


Whittier’s  poems  popular  in  his  age,  but 
today,  at  least  for  this  reader,  they  have 
the  opposite  effect.  Many  of  his  poems 
seem  cloying. 

The  third  section  contains  Whittier’s 
“masterpiece,”  the  759-line  “Snow 
Bound,  A Winter  Idyll”  (1866).  In  this 
poem  he  lovingly  describes  farm  life  when 
he  was  a boy.  Jolliff  writes  that  the  “poem 
presented  the  poet’s  disillusioned  country- 
men, weary  with  civil  war  and  newly  ur- 
ban, just  the  view  of  the  past  they  wanted 
and  needed”  (p.  125).  It  became  a great 
bestseller.  Until  this  point  in  his  life 
Whittier  had  struggled  financially;  after 
this  poem  he  lived  comfortably. 

The  fourth  section,  “Crafting  the 
Past,”  contains  verse  romances.  “From  his 
boyhood  he  loved  the  old  tales  of  his  re- 
gion, the  legends,  the  superstitions,  even 
the  real-life  events  as  they  began  to  turn 
the  subtle  shades  of  myth”  (Jolliff,  p. 
155).  These  are  the  poems  I found  most 
difficult  to  appreciate. 

The  fifth  section,  “Tokens  of  an  In- 
ward Journey,”  contains  Whittier’s  relig- 
ious poems,  which  is  to  say,  his  Quaker 
poems.  He  was  a birthright  Friend  and  a 
life-long  member  of  the  same  monthly 
meeting  (Amesbury,  Massachusetts). 
These  are  by  far  the  poems  that  most 
moved  me.  Beyond  their  interest  for 
Friends,  I believe  they  are  the  poems  that 
speak  most  eloquently  to  the  modern 
reader.  “Forgiveness”  is  a fine  expression 
of  that  Christian  precept.  The  experience 
of  silent  meeting  for  worship  portrayed  in 
“First  Day  Thoughts”  rings  true.  “The 
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Trailing  Arbutus”  contains  a message  I’ve 
heard  more  than  once  at  meeting  for  wor- 
ship, less  aptly  put.  These  three  poems  are 
included  in  both  books. 

Hymns  made  from  Whittier’s  poems 
are  sung  not  only  by  Friends  but  by  many 
Protestant  groups.  The  Friends  General 
Conference  hymnal.  Worship  in  Song, 
contains  five  such  hymns.  The  poems 
from  which  four  of  these  are  taken  are 
included  in  the  Tract  Association  book 
(Jolliff  includes  none). 

The  best  known  Whittier  hymn  is 
“Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  Mankind.”  The 
FGC  hymnal  notes,  “Although  three  of  the 
first  six  words  of  this  all-time  favorite 
Quaker  hymn  don’t  measure  up  to  our 
current  standards  for  gender  neutrality,  the 
rest  of  the  hymn  is  quite  impeccable.”  For 
those  sensitive  to  this  issue,  they  offer  a 
substitute  first  line:  “Creator  of  all  human- 
kind.” 

I remember  this  stirring  hymn  from 
my  Episcopal  childhood  and  was  de- 
lighted to  revisit  it  here.  The  poem  from 


which  it  comes,  ‘The  Brewing  of  Soma,”  is 
fascinating.  The  poet  says  Soma  is  an  in- 
toxicant brewed  by  Hindu  priests  to  pro- 
duce religious  ecstasy.  The  “foolish  ways” 
for  which  he  asks  forgiveness  include  not 
only  the  drinking  of  Soma  but  a range  of 
religious  practices,  ending,  “We  brew  in 
many  a Christian  fane  [church]  / The  hea- 
then Soma  still!”  After  that  comes  the 
hymn: 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind. 
Forgive  our  foolish  ways! 

Reclothe  us  in  our  rightful  mind. 

In  purer  lives  thy  service  find. 

In  deeper  reverence,  praise. 

It’s  interesting  to  contrast  Whittier,  Em- 
erson and  Longfellow,  the  literary  lions  of 
their  time,  with  Thoreau  and  Whitman, 
who  were  eccentrics  and  outsiders.  Today 
the  latter  are  the  ones  with  towering  reputa- 
tions, the  ones  still  read.  Whittier  did  not 
think  highly  of  either.  In  a private  letter  he 
called  Walden,  “capital  reading  but  very 
wicked  and  heathenish,”  adding,  “the  moral 


of  it  seems  to  be  that  if  a man  is  willing  to 
sink  himself  into  a woodchuck  he  can  live 
as  cheaply  as  that  quadruped;  but  after  all, 
for  me,  I prefer  walking  on  two 
legs”  (quoted  in  Robert  Penn  Warren,  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier’s  Poetry,  1971,  pp. 
21 — 22).  According  to  a possibly  apocry- 
phal story,  Whittier  was  so  repulsed  by 
Leaves  of  Grass  that  he  threw  the  book  into 
the  fire. 

I recommend  both  The  Poetry  of  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  A Readers’  Edition  and 
Selections  from  the  Religious  Poems  of 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  especially  to 
friends.  The  former  gives  an  excellent 
sampling  of  the  full  range  of  Whittier’s  po- 
etry. The  latter  probably  isn’t  the  best  in- 
troduction to  Whittier,  particularly  if,  like 
me,  you  find  a little  “intellectual  embellish- 
menf’  helpful.  Now  that  I’ve  dipped  into 
Whittier’s  poetry,  it’s  to  his  religious  po- 
ems I’ll  return.  Both  books  have  a good 
selection  of  the  religious  poems,  but  the 
Tract  Association  book  contains  twice  as 
many.  □ 


Poems  of  Whittier 


Requirement 


We  live  by  Faith;  but  Faith  is  not  the  slave 

Of  text  and  legend.  Reason’s  voice  and  God’s 
Nature’s  and  Duty’s,  never  are  at  odds. 

What  asks  our  Father  of  His  children,  save 
Justice  and  mercy  and  humility, 

A reasonable  service  of  good  deeds. 

Pure  living,  tenderness  to  human  needs. 
Reverence  and  trust,  and  prayer  for  light  to  see 
The  Master’s  footprints  in  our  daily  ways? 

No  knotted  scourge  nor  sacrificial  knife. 

But  the  calm  beauty  of  an  ordered  life 
Whose  very  breathing  is  unworded  praise! — 

A life  that  stands  as  all  true  lives  have  stood 
Firm-rooted  in  the  faith  that  God  is  Good. 


Forgiveness 

My  heart  was  heavy,  for  its  trust  had  been 

Abused,  its  kindness  answered  with  foul  wrong; 
So,  turning  gloomily  from  my  fellow-men. 

One  summer  Sabbath  day  I strolled  among 
The  green  mounts  of  the  village  burial-place; 

Where,  pondering  how  all  human  love  and  hate 
Find  one  sad  level;  and  how,  soon  or  late. 
Wronged  and  wrongdoer,  each  with  meekened  face. 
And  cold  hands  folded  over  a still  heart 
Pass  the  green  threshold  of  our  common  grave. 

Whither  all  footsteps  tend,  whence  none  depart. 
Awed  for  myself,  and  pitying  my  race. 

Our  common  sorrow,  like  a mighty  wave. 

Swept  all  my  pride  away,  and  trembling  I forgave! 


By  Their  Works 

Call  him  not  heretic  whose  works  attest 
His  faith  in  goodness  by  no  creed  confessed. 
Whatever  in  love’s  name  is  truly  done 
To  free  the  bound  and  lift  the  fallen  one 
Is  done  to  Christ.  Whoso  in  deed  and  word 
Is  not  against  Him  labors  for  our  Lord. 

When  He,  who,  sad  and  weary,  longing  sore 
For  love’s  sweet  service,  sought  the  sisters’  door. 

One  saw  the  heavenly,  one  the  human  guest. 

But  who  shall  say  which  loved  the  Master  best? 

First  Day  Thoughts 

In  calm  and  cool  and  silence  once  again 
I find  my  old  accustomed  place  among 
My  brethren,  where,  perchance,  no  human  tongue 
Shall  utter  words;  where  never  hymn  is  sung. 

Nor  deep-toned  organ  blown,  nor  censer  swung. 
Nor  dim  light  falling  through  the  picture  pane! 

There,  syllabled  by  silence,  let  me  hear 

The  still  small  voice  which  reached  the  prophet’s  ear; 

Read  in  my  heart  a still  diviner  law 

Than  Israel’s  leader  on  his  tables  saw! 

There  let  me  strive  with  each  besetting  sin. 

Recall  my  wondering  fancies,  and  restrain 
The  sore  disquiet  of  a restless  brain; 

And,  as  the  path  of  duty  is  made  plain 
May  grace  be  given  that  I may  walk  therein 
Not  like  the  hireling,  for  his  selfish  gain. 

With  backward  glances  and  reluctant  tread. 

Making  a merit  of  his  coward  dread. 

But  cheerful,  in  the  light  around  me  thrown. 
Walking  as  one  to  pleasant  service  led 
Doing  God’s  will  as  if  it  were  my  own. 

Yet  trusting  not  in  mine,  but  in  His  strength  alone. 
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Building  Bridges.. .From  the  Past,  to  the  Present, 

TO  THE  Future  - MUSINGS  from  the  CPFEA  clerk  , by  Susan  Hopkins 


Last  June  I had  the  very  good  fortune 
to  be  able  to  attend  the  gathering  of 
Friends  schools  educators  at  Earlham 
College.  As  the  incoming  clerk  of  Col- 
lege Park  Friends  Educational  Associa- 
tion for  John  Woolman  School  the 
benefits  of  connecting  with  Friends’ 
education  and  other  Friends  institutions 
would  be  invaluable. 

While  I made  many  wonderful  con- 
nections, and  learned  a 
great  deal,  the  query 
which  I would  bring 
back  to  John  Woolman 
School  was  posed  by 
Parker  Palmer: 

"The  question  we 
should  be  asking  as 
teachers  is  not  only 
how  much  knowledge 
we  hold,  but  how  we 
hold  our  knowledge. 

Do  we  hold  it  as  a 
sword  for  doing  battle? 

Do  we  hold  it  as  a wall  behind  which  to 
hide  from  our  fears  and  insecurities? 
Do  we  hold  it  as  a tower  for  proclaim- 
ing our  superiority? 

Or  do  we  hold  it  as  a bridge  to  build 
connections  between  fearful  students 
and  demanding  subjects?" 

The  question  and  answers  continued 
to  haunt  me  and  I posed  them  to  our 
new  Head  of  School,  Amy  Cooke. 

I felt  that  building  bridges  goes  be- 
yond fearful  students  and  demanding 
subjects.  While  of  course  we  work  hard 


to  meet  the  challenges  of  holding 
knowledge  in  the  bridges  we  build,  we 
also  had  to  look  deeply  at  how  we  build 
our  bridges,  to  whom,  for  whom,  and 
how  we  meet  the  barriers  we  face. 
Building  connections  in  knowledge,  in 
constituents,  and  in  the  community  are 
only  a few  of  our  challenges. 

One  of  the  interesting  ways  to  start  to 
examine  these  questions  is  to  look  at 
three  main  time  frames: 

1 . How  have  we 
built  bridges  with  the 
past? 

2.  How  does  the  past 
bridge  to  the  present? 
And,  how  do  the 
dreams  of  the  found- 
ers bridge  to  the  pres- 
ent? 

3.  How  do  we  bridge 
to  the  future? 

In  seeking  answers  to  the  questions  I 
set  about  doing  a little  historical  re- 
search. As  I expected,  Mary  Jorgensen 
was  a most  willing  and  eager  partici- 
pant. She  and  Russ  were  among  the 
early  dreamers  and  Mary  shares  their 
recollections  in  “Why  A John  Woolman 
School,  An  Early  History”  on  the  fol- 
lowing page. 

Mary’s  article  followed  by  two  other 
contributions  seek  to  span  the  bridges 
of  time  from  the  past,  to  the  present,  to 
the  future,  and  may  begin  to  answer  the 
questions  posed  by  Parker  Palmer. 
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School?-  An  Early  History  & A bridge  To  The  Past 

by  Mary  L.  Jorgensen,  Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meeting 


Why  a John  Woolman 


Two  of  our  four  children  attended 
Scattergood  School  in  Iowa  and  gradu- 
ated from  there.  It  was  a long  trip  by 
train,  time  consuming  and  expensive 
and  long  separations  therefore. 

So  we  began  to  think  about  a Quaker 
high  school  in  California.  Others  were 
receptive  to  the  idea  and  Quakers  from 
the  valley  and  the  Bay  Area  began  meet- 
ing monthly  to  think  through  what  we 
wished  a school  to  have. 

We  had  ambitious  ideas: 

We  wanted  an  alternative  to  all  the 
war  propaganda  being  pushed  in 
our  public  schools. 

We  wanted  our  children  to  realize 
that  more  than  their  parents  had 
pacifist  beliefs. 

We  wanted  classes  structured  so  that 
the  students  could  go  as  fast  as  they 
wanted  to  go  in  any  subject  regard- 
less of  what  year  student  they  were. 

We  wanted  a rural  school  where 
there  could  be  gardening  and  do- 
mestic animals.  Students  can  learn 
much  from  taking  care  of  plants  and 
animals.  Some  can  find  companion- 
ship and  give  and  receive  affection, 
which  they  aren  ’t  finding  elsewhere! 

We  wanted  a school  where  they 
(students)  served  themselves  and 
each  other  and  that  housekeeping, 
eating  and  grounds  were  desirable 
and  maturing  responsibilities.  Also 
the  school  would  be  more  afford- 
able. 

We  wanted  the  arts  to  play  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  program:  pottery, 
drawing,  weaving,  music,  etc. 

We  hoped  to  develop  service  oppor- 
tunities off  campus  that  would  also 
expose  them  to  societal  problems. 

We  wanted  to  be  interracial  and  in- 
ternational in  staff  and  student  body. 


The  committee  felt  that  Quaker  val- 
ues had  something  to  offer  the  students 
in  their  spiritual  quest  or  journey,  which 
would  help  to  enrich  their  lives.  The 
teaching  of  nonviolence  as  a way  of  set- 
tling disputes  between  persons  locally 
and  internationally. 

A rural  environment  would  help  de- 
velop values  for  survival  of  the  planet. 

Quakers  have  been  known  for  their 
good  academic  work,  so  we  felt  that  is 
an  important  basic  but  only  a part  of 
what  it  takes  to  really  enjoy  living  and 
to  help  society. 

Hopefully  we  could  do  a good  job  in 
all  of  these  areas,  if  so,  we  could  be  a 
model  for  the  public  schools. 

JWS  Starts  as  a Summer  Camp 

After  a couple  of  years  of  meetings, 
Josephine  Duveneck,  a Friend  who  had 
started  a day  school  called  Peninsula 
School  in  Palo  Alto  and  lived  at  Hidden 
Villa  Ranch  which  had  a youth  hostel 
and  a summer  camp  on  the  property 
said,  “Why  not  start  by  trying  a summer 
school?”  So  we  did.  I think  we  had  four 
summer  schools  with  different  venues 
before  JWS  opened. 

Along  the  way,  Don  and  Harriet 
Smith,  Quakers,  who  operated  a chicken 
ranch  near  Watsonville  said  they  were 
willing  to  sell  their  ranch  and  take  a year 
to  find  a location  for  JWS.  Subsequently 
they  were  staff  at  the  school,  Harriet, 
librarian,  and  Don,  history  instructor. 

Eight  families  put  together  $8,000  to 
help  support  them.  Before  that  the 
search  was  mostly  done,  as  he  could,  by 
Marshall  Palley. 

The  Smiths  looked  around  the  Peta- 
luma and  Santa  Rosa  areas  but  land  was 
too  expensive,  so  then  they  concentrated 
on  Nevada  County. 

Isabel  and  Mel  Hedrick  had  their 
ranch  up  for  sale  and  they  knew  some- 
thing about  Friends  and  had  contributed 
to  the  AFSC  over  the  years.  They  said 
that  they  would  take  $10,000  off  the 
price  and  would  build  a small  house  up 
by  Mel’s  Lake.  This  is  now  the  Friends 
Meeting  House. 


Construction  Begins 

So,  Don  and  Harriet  moved  to  the 
original  white  house  and  the  chicken 
coop  became  the  office.  The  library  was 
to  go  in  the  bam,  which  also  became  the 
home  for  the  kitchen  and  social-dining 
hall. 

I organized  continuous  work  camps 
all  spring  and  summer  and  found  some 
contributed  professional  help.  A builder 
friend  gave  his  summer  directing  the 
work  and  his  wife  helped  with  the  cook- 
ing. 

We  build  the  twelve  A frame  cabins 
entirely  with  volunteer  help  and  also 
helped  the  professionals  with  the  aca- 
demic building.  People  came  for  a 
week,  a month  or  all  summer.  We 
cooked  and  ate  outdoors.  The  fellowship 
was  unbelievable. 

School  started  at  Vera  Camp  outside 
of  Nevada  City  because  the  dorm  was 
unfinished.  Staff  and  22  students  were 
on  hand.  After  two  months  the  school 
moved  to  the  campus. 

We  couldn’t  afford  to  wait  a year  to 
start  school  and  we  couldn’t  afford  to 
begin  school.  The  school  started  on 
shoestring  finances.  All  the  furniture 
and  most  of  the  library  books  were  con- 
tributed. Marie  Schutz,  a professional 
librarian,  had  her  husband  Bob  build 
temporary  bookshelves  in  their  double 
garage  in  Berkeley  over  a year  or  more. 
The  school  library,  it  was  said,  was  as 
good  as  any  other  library  in  the  county 
when  it  opened. 

The  dining  hall  and  kitchen  were 
built  during  the  first  summer  . The  fa- 
ther of  Dirk  Nyhart,  a student,  was  a la- 
bor attorney  and  he  persuaded  San  Fran- 
cisco brick  and  metal  unions  to  contrib- 
ute many  weekends  and  holidays,  in- 
cluding putting  in  heat,  water  and  elec- 
tricity 

Del  Reynolds  was  the  first  director. 
(Recently  he  wrote  an  account  of  those 
days  in  his  Journal). 


Outsider  Insider 
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JWS  AND  THE  JOURNEY  OF  ADOLESCENCE,  A BRIDGE  TO  THE  PRESENT 

Amy  Cooke,  Head  of  Sc  h o o I 


How  do  we  prepare  our  teens  for 
adulthood?  How  do  we  nurture  their 
idealism  and  sense  of  justice?  What 
tools  do  we  give  them  to  guide  their 
journey  in  these  all-too-perilous  times? 

Frequently,  American  culture  an- 
swers these  questions  with  tragic  an- 
swers. We  prepare  our  teens  for  adult- 
hood by  feeding  them  a diet  of  violent 
media  images  and  consumerism.  We 
“nurture”  their  idealism  by  criminaliz- 
ing their  efforts  to  make  a difference 
(for  example,  teens  were  one  of  the 
largest  populations  arrested  at  the 
WTO  protests).  And  the  tools  we  give 
them  for  their  journey  consist  of  learn- 
ing to  “fit  in”  and  adapt  to  large,  im- 
personal institutions. 

John  Woolman  School  has  devel- 
oped its  own  answers  to  these  ques- 
tions. We  help  students  build  the 
bridge  to  adulthood  through  their  par- 
ticipation in  a community  in  which 
their  voice  matters  and  their  actions 
make  a difference.  Through  Commu- 
nity Meeting,  our  students  learn  to 


voice  concerns,  listen  to  others,  and 
come  to  a sense  of  unity  with  the  peo- 
ple they  live  and  learn  with.  As  they 
participate  in  Workjobs,  they  see  that 
all  our  efforts  are  necessary  to  a func- 
tioning community.  They  feel  the  dig- 
nity of  real  work  as  they,  literally, 
“chop  wood  and  carry  water.” 

Nurturing  A Sense  of  Idealism  and 
Justice 

JWS  nurtures  students’  sense  of 
idealism  and  justice.  Teens  are  acutely 
visionary  - they  long  for  the  “world 
that  ought  to  be”.  They  expose  our 
dark  sides  and  challenge  our  assump- 
tions. At  JWS,  students  are  encour- 
aged to  put  their  words  into  action. 
Work  both  within  and  outside  the 
classroom  exposes  JWS  students  to 
social  and  environmental  opportunities 
for  action  that  makes  a difference. 
Special  Projects  takes  them  to  places 
where  others  are  putting  their  beliefs 
into  daily  practice. 

A poster  hanging  in  the  school’s 


office  depicts  a flock  of  sheep  under 
the  statement  “These  are  not  our  stu- 
dents.” Indeed,  the  tools  given  to  JWS 
students  are  not  those  of  the  herd,  but 
those  of  the  “heard.”  Their  voices  are 
encouraged  in  classrooms,  in  meet- 
ings, and  within  the  relationships  be- 
tween community  members.  Staff 
members  listen  closely  to  students,  and 
model  respect  and  caring.  Students 
are  given  real  tools  for  their  journey  - 
the  tools  of  working  together  with  oth- 
ers, taking  responsibility  for  their  own 
actions,  and  working  through  issues  to 
create  relationships  in  which  real 
growth  can  take  place. 

The  bridge  to  adulthood  at  John 
Woolman  School  gives  teens  the  op- 
portunity to  make  the  journey  of  ado- 
lescence with  support  and  nurturing. 
And  in  these  all-too-perilous  times,  the 
bridges  we  build  for  and  with  our 
teens  may  make  all  the  difference  to 
the  “world  that  ought  to  be”  we  all  en- 
vision. 


Bringing  the  JWS  Mission  into  The  Light  - A Bridge  to  the  Future 

By  Heslye  Janus^  CPFEA  Clerk  of  Finance  and  F)evelopment 


Some  of  us  involved  with  JWS  over 
the  years  have  come  to  see  Woolman 
as  a ‘diamond-in-the-rough’  nestled  in 
the  Sierra  foothills. 

Since  its  early  days,  it  has  been 
carved  and  polished  by  the  hands  of 
many  caring  people  who  have  held  the 
school  tenderly  in  their  hearts  and 
minds. 

As  a current  CPFEA  board  member, 
and  as  a parent  of  a former  student 
from  the  early  80s,  I have  seen  the 
potential  for  JWS  to  evolve  from  a 
fairly  young  school,  still  seeking  its 
identity,  to  the  “jewel”  it  could 
become:  The  most  progressive, 
beautiful  and  academically  creative 
and  challenging  Friends  School  in  the 
West. 

To  truly  become  this  ‘jewel’  means  a 


commitment  from  the  board,  staff  and 
community  to  the  coming  generations 
of  young  people  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  school  into  the 
21st  century. 

Creating  an  Exciting  Living  & 
Learning  Environment 

It  means  creating  a living 
environment  that  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is 
ecologically  and  environmentally 
sound. 

It  means  creating  a learning 
environment  which  is  academically 
rich  and  creative,  which  values 
individual  learning  styles  and  interests, 
and  provides  access  to  the  latest 
information  and  materials  to  allow  for 
maximum  learning. 

It  means  providing  a community 


where  young  people  have  an 
opportunity  to  experience  and  practice 
Friends  values  of  non-violence,  and 
consensus  building,  as  they  develop 
positive  social,  life,  and  work-related 
skills  that  will  enable  them  to  become 
the  truly  wise  leaders  and  innovators 
in  an  ever-demanding  world. 

I hope  that  the  long-range  planning 
process  we  have  embarked  upon  will 
provide  the  framework  for  this  to 
happen. 

I hope  that  we  can  realize  what  a gift 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  give  to  our 
youth  through  the  work  we  do  together 
towards  this  effort,  and  by  our 
commitment  as  a community  to  bring 
the  full  meaning  of  the  John  Woolman 
School  mission  into  the  light. 
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College  Preparatory:  What  Does 

it  mean  at  Woolman?  By  Sheila  Harrington^  Dean 


JOHN  WOOLMAN 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
PURSUE  ACADEMICS 
FULLY  AS... 

EFFECnVE 
COMMUNICATORS 
who. . . 

Write  logically,  thoughtfully, 
and  clearly. ..Speak  well  in 
public  both  extemporaneously 
and  in  planned  presentation... 
Listen  attentively  and  accurately 
with  respect  for  others  ’ views 

COMPLEX 
THINKERS  who... 

Read  widely. .Assess 
problems  and  apply  appropriate 
strategies. ..Research  and  analyse 
new  information. ..Are  familiar 
with  and  use  abstract  symbols 
and  concepts 

QUAUTi^ 
PRODUCERS  who... 

Make  original 

contributions. ...Honor  work  and 
strive  for  excellence. ..See  projects 
through  to  completion 

SELF-DIRECTED 
LEARNERS  who... 

Prioritise,  set  goals,  and 
take  action..  Ask  questions  that 
lead  to  deeper  understanding... 
Utilise  new  skills  and 
technologies 


For  many  people,  the 
term  “college-prep”  is 
synonymous  with  the  slang 
word  “preppie”  and  conjures 
up  images  of  teens  in 
uniforms  or  at  least  sporting 
coats  and  ties  or  sweaters 
and  skirts.  Others  might 
envision  a school  in  which 
all  of  the  students  have 
expectations  to  attend  an  Ivy 
League  university  or 
otherwise  highly-competitive 
college.  Woolman  has  had 
its  share  of  students  attend 
venerable  institutions  rated 
“most  difficult”  (to  gain 
admittance)  by  the  college 
guidebooks.  However,  most 
Woolman  graduates  have 
preferred  a college  or 
university  with  a more 
cooperative  or  innovative 
atmosphere,  where  they  have 
some  time  and  energy  left 
after  studying  for  other 
activities. 

How  does  JWS  prepare  our 
students  for  college? 

Most  importantly,  we 
provide  engaging  and 
challenging  academic 
classes.  Beyond  that,  the 
process  begins  during  the  fall 
of  the  junior  year,  when 
students  take  the  PSAT.  In 
the  winter,  they  meet  as  a 
group  with  the  Dean,  who 
introduces  them  to  “College 
Corner”  and  the  resources 
available  there.  In  an 
individual  appointment  with 
the  Dean,  each  junior  gets 
started  on  post-graduation 
planning.  All  are  encouraged 
to  take  the  SAT  during  the 
spring  term.  Over  the 
summer,  we  recommend  that 
they  visit  the  colleges  they 
are  most  interested  in 
attending,  as  the  senior  year 
gets  very  busy. 

The  senior  class  meets 


with  the  Dean  every  other 
week  for  almost  an  hour. 

The  purpose  of  these 
meetings  is  to  help  our 
seniors  further  clarify  what 
they  want  to  do  after  leaving 
Woolman  and  to  carve  out 
the  time  from  their  busy 
schedules  to  sit  down  and  do 
what  they  need  to  in  order  to 
meet  their  goals.  At  some  of 
the  meetings,  information  is 
given  about  how  to  find  the 
“right”  college,  how  to  write 
an  excellent  personal  essay, 
and  how  to  go  about 
applying  for  financial  aid. 

At  other  meetings,  the 
seniors  have  “lab”  time  to  fill 
out  test  registration  forms, 
locate  the  appropriate 
reference  materials,  make 
phone  calls  to  colleges  for 
application  packets,  and 
receive  advice  from  the  two 
teachers  available  about  how 
to  answer  particular 
questions  on  the 
applications. 

The  Dean  sets  up  another 
personal  meeting  with  each 
senior  to  focus  on  their 
specific  needs  and  give 
encouragement  and 
feedback.  The  goal  is  to  help 
each  student  figure  out  a 
personal  post-graduation 
plan  of  action  makes  the 
most  sense  and  support  the 
student  in  taking  action.  For 
some,  this  does  mean 
attending  a prestigious  four- 
year  college.  For  others,  it 
means  attending  a smaller 
college  whose  program  has 
some  particular  features  that 
strike  the  interest  of  our 
student.  Still  other  seniors 
choose  to  attend  community 
college  for  a year  or  two, 
because  it  is  a cost  effective 
way  for  them  to  get  their 
degree,  or  because  that  will 
best  help  them  get  to  the 


four-year  college  they  desire. 
And,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
some  students  to  decide  to 
defer  college  for  a period  of 
time  in  order  to  participate  in 
a travel,  service,  or  work 
opportunity.  All  of  these 
options  are  appropriate  for 
certain  students.  It  is  more 
important  to  help  each  senior 
make  the  best  choice  for  his 
or  her  own  future  than  to 
“prove”  ourself  as  an 
institution  based  on  prestige 
college  acceptances. 

Preparing  students  for 
college  is  simply  one  part  of 
a larger  goal.  Our  school 
works  to  be  a “life 
preparatory”  school.  We 
take  seriously  the  notion 
spoken  of  by  many  schools 
and  educators — educating 
the  “whole  person”. 

We  work  so  that  our 
students  will  face  the  future 
with  an  inquisitive  and 
confident  spirit,  with  the 
skills  to  make  good  use  of 
their  new  experiences — in 
college  and  in  life — for 
continued  growth  and 
learning. 

As  part  of  the 
accreditation  process  over 
the  past  decade,  we  have 
become  very  familiar  with  a 
new  acronym:  Expected 
School-wide  Learning 
Results,  or  ESLRS  (listed  on 
the  sidebars  of  this  and  the 
facing  page).  Many  people 
had  a hand  in  articulating 
this  vision  of  what  we  hope 
to  see  in  our  students.  One 
can  see  that  pursuing 
academics  and  pursuing 
personal  growth  receive 
equal  billing. 


Outsider  Insider 
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Woolman  Student  Organizes  Local  Protest 
to  Support  Burma  Democracy  Movement 

By  Brian  Fry,  Admissions  Director 


One  never  knows 
where  a class  assignment 
in  History  might  lead. 
Maybe  senior  Cayce  James 
did  have  an  inkling  about 
what  she  would  do  after 
she  prepared  her  report  on 
“sweat-shop”  conditions  in 
other  countries.  She 
learned  how  United  States- 
based  corporations  and 
consumers  relate  to  those 
conditions. 

Cayce  decided  that  she 
wanted  to  use  Martin  Lu- 
ther King  Day  on  January 
15  to  educate  townspeople 
and  tourists  in  Nevada  City 
about  the  serious  human 
rights  and  political  prob- 
lems in  Burma  (now  called 
Myanmar).  She  had 
learned  of  the  abuses  of 
the  current  military  gov- 
ernment there  and  about 
the  efforts  of  the  democ- 
racy movement  in  that 
country  to  let  the  rest  of 
the  world  know  of  its 
struggle.  When  her  report 
for  history  was  completed 
and  graded,  and  she  had 
made  a presentation  of  her 
findings  to  the  school  com- 
munity in  an  “Experiments 
with  Truth”  class,  Cayce 
continued  her  research  on 
Burma. 

She  presented  her  idea 
for  a protest  in  Nevada 
City  at  a JWS  Community 
Meeting.  Her  idea  met 
with  general  approval,  but 
quite  a few  cautionary 
comments,  mostly  from 
staff  members.  Questions 


were  raised  about  the 
choice  of  date,  what  to  call 
it,  whether  Nevada  City 
was  the  right  venue,  and 
how  the  event  might  con- 
flict with  other  school- 
planned  activities  for  that 
day.  Undaunted,  Cayce 
pursued  her  plan,  speaking 
at  staff  meeting  to  explain 
her  response  to  the  con- 
cerns mentioned.  She  con- 
tinued her  work  recruiting 
other  students  to  partici- 
pate and  to  help  with  the 
posters.  Students  had  the 
choice  that  day  to  join  the 
protest,  to  attend  a Gospel 
choir  concert  in  Nevada 
City  in  honor  of  MLK  Day 
(a  traditional  JWS  outing 
for  about  7 years),  or  to 
stay  on  campus  to  watch 
videos  relating  to  Civil 
rights.  Nearly  half  of  the 
students  chose  Cayce’ s 
event.  Cayce  developed  a 
press  release  and  sent  it  to 
numerous  papers  and  radio 
stations,  and  was  inter- 
viewed by  several  of  them. 

On  the  day  of  the  pro- 
test, Cayce  was  joined  by 
students,  staff,  and  some 
members  of  the  school’s 
board.  The  appeal  to  on- 
lookers was  that  they  be- 
come aware  of  the  condi- 
tions in  Burma(Myanmar), 
and  to  boycott  items  manu- 
factured in  Myanmar. 

Cayce  was  quoted  in  a 
follow  up  article  in  The 
Union  (newspaper  for  the 
Grass  Valley  and  Nevada 
City  area).  “I  think  there’s 


a lot  of  people  in  the  world 
who  don’t  realize  the  con- 
sequences of  their  buying 
power.  Consumers  have  a 
voice  and  they  need  to  ex- 
ercise it  in  order  to  save 
the  Burmese  people  from 
further  suffering.” 

Cayce  was  recently 
given  the  “activist  award” 
by  staff  as  part  of  the  end- 
of-trimester  ceremonies  at 
JWS. 

Several  years  ago,  a 
gathering  of  alumni,  staff, 
students,  board  members, 
and  parents  decided  that 
John  Woolman  School  had 
always  had  three  major 
“pillars”  supporting  its 
unique  community  and 
academic  program.  One  of 
those  is  environmental 
awareness.  Another  is  at- 
tention to  spirituality  in 
our  education  and  growth. 
The  third  is  a commitment 
to  service  and  social  activ- 
ism. 

If  readers  would  like  to 
learn  more  about  the 
situation  in  Burma,  they 
may  write  to  Cayce  at  the 
school  address,  and  some 
further  documentation  will 
be  sent.  An  additional 
source  is  the  Web  site  for 
the  National  Labor  Com- 
mittee. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN 
SCHOOL  STUDENTS 
PURSUE  PERSONAL 
GROWTH  AS... 


HEALTHY  HUMAN 
BEINGS  who... 

Are phjsicallj  active... 
Express  feelings  appropriatelj... 
Accept  responsibilifg  for  their  ac- 
tions and  dedsions..J\re  self- 
aware  and  can  identify  personal 
strengths  and  weaknesses...Develop 
positive  relationships 

SPIRITUAL  SEEKERS 
who. . . 

Take  time  for  self-reflection. . . 
Articulate  their  beliefs...Develop 
personal,  social,  and  environmental 
codes  of  ethics...  Are  honest  with 
themselves  and  others 

TEAM  WORKERS 
who. . . 

Use  consensus,  mediation, 
compromise,  and  non-violent  con- 
flict resolution.. .Both  lead  and 
follow  with  equal  good  will  and 
humor 

COMMUNITY 
ADVOCATES  who... 

Understand  that  global  sys- 
tems are  interdependent.. .See  that 
their  actions  directly  impact  the 
whole... Work  to  create  positive 
change  in  local  and  world  commu- 
nities...Integrate  service  into  per- 
sonal life  choices 
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Student  Drawings  to 


Lips  in  the  shadow  box  - 
Lauren  Blackburn,  10th  grade 


The  drawings  recreated 
on  these  pages  are 
from  students  in 
Ted  Menmuir ’s  drawing 
class  for  Winter 
Trimester,  2000/2001 


The  Lips  drawing  was 
to  teach  shading  and  light 
values,  and  was  drawn 
while  observing  a ceramic 
model  placed  in  a shadow- 
box. 


Cherub  - Angela  Briggs, 
12  th  grade 


Outsider  Insider 
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SHARE  WITH  OUR  READERS 


Woman's  face  - Orie  Seargeant, 
12th  grade, 


Right  hand  of  David  - Bryan  Hill, 
12th  grade 


The  Cherub  (left),  Woman^s 
Face  and  Right  Hand  of  David 

(top  and  right),  are  done  with 
charcoal  and  were  recreated 
from  a photograph  to  teach 
shading  techniques. 
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School  Uses 
Occasion  of 
Presidents'  Day 
to  Host  Open 
House 

Taking  advantage  of  a day 
when  most  schools  had  a holi- 
day, JWS  hosted  about  twenty 
guests  on  February  19  for  its 
Open  House. 

Braving  a very  rainy  day 
were  prospective  students  for  the 
next  year  and  their  parents,  as 
well  as  teachers,  parents  of  cur- 
rent students  and  others  just 
curious  about  our  school 

Visitors  sampled  a 
“regular”  day  at  Woolman, 
participating  in  morning  and 
afternoon  block  classes,  observ- 
ing a community  meeting  eat- 
ing lunch,  hearing  the  African 
Drumming  mini-class  practice, 
and  joining  a question-answer 
session  with  Amy  Cooke, 

Head  of  School,  and  other 
teachers  and  students. 

In  addition  to  attending  the 
open  house,  prospective  students 
are  encouraged  to  schedule  indi- 
vidual visiting  appointments  on 
a week  day  at  any  point 
throughout  the  school  year. 


Travelers  To  & From  John  Woolman  School 


Deborah  Saunders 
VisTs  JWS  Campus 

Deborah  Saunders,  a Visiting  Friend 
from  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
stayed  at  John  Woolman  School  March 
26  - March  28. 

Using  the  ancient  tradition  of  story 
telling,  Deborah  wove  ancient  tradi- 
tions with  modern-day  realities  as  she 
shared  her  spiritual  journey.  She  asked 
us  to  look  inward,  so  that  we  could  go 
forward.  She  encouraged  us  to  embrace 
the  sacredness  of  our  diversity  - to 
value  our  heritage,  while  at  the  same 
time  developing  an  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  other  cultures.  As 
Deborah  says,  “We  are  all  likened  to 
beautiful  flowers.  Each  of  us  has  our 
own  unique  gifts  and  talents.  When  we 


come  together  in  love,  respecting  one 
another’s  culture,  diversity  and  values, 
we  then  become  part  of  the  universal 
bouquet.” 

Deborah  has  served  in  numerous 
roles  with  Friends  organizations.  She 
represented  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing on  a pastoral  visit  to  South  Africa 
and  Botswana  in  1990,  and  was  an 
AFSC  observer  of  the  South  African 
elections  in  1994.  Her  trips  to  Africa 
affirmed  her  beliefs  in  her  ancestor’s 
spirituality.  In  Ghana,  she  was 
“enstooled”  as  an  honorary  Queen- 
mother  in  the  Ashanti  tradition.  To 
promote  cultural  awareness  with  Af- 
rica, she  founded  The  Fihankra  Project. 

The  entire  JWS  community  was  en- 
riched by  Deborah’s  presence  - she  is  a 
gift  to  us  all! 


pxrs  HIRES  FUNDING  DEVELOPER 

The  Board  and  A.dministration  of  John 
Woolman  School  are  pleased  to  announce  the 
appointment  of  Curt  Tauber  as  Funding  De- 
veloper. Curt  brings  eighteen  years  of  experience 
to  his  new  position,  including  having  served  at 
Swarthmore  College  as  Associate  Director  of 
Development  and  most  recently  at  D ever eaux  as 
Director  of  Development, 

This  staff  position  has  been  a long-time  goal 
of  the  schools,  and  the  school  is  enormously  pleased  to  have  someone  of 
Curfs  caliber  on  board.  The  efforts  of  many  people  contributed  to  bring- 
ing this  goal  to  fruition,  and  the  schools  deepest  thanks  go  to  all  of  them. 

As  she  prepares  to  welcome  Curt,  Amy  Cooke  notes,  ‘As  we  move  fo  r- 
ward  with  the  schooFs  long  range  planning  process,  we  are  confident  that 
our  goals  and  visions  for  John  Woolman  School  can  find  root.  We  each 
play  a role  in  that  process,  and  we  welcome  Curt  as  a vital part  of  the 
team!” 
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Long  range  planning  2001: 

An  update 


In  the  last  Outsider  Insider,  the 
Strategic  Long-Range  Planning  process, 
embarked  upon  this  year,  was 
presented.  To  date,  many  friends  of 
John  Woolman  School  have  responded 
by  submitting  their  goals  and  visions  for 
the  school.  Goals  have  included 
updates  to  the  school’s  campus, 
strengthening  the  school’s  programs, 
and  furthering  the  school’s  goals  of  an 
education  integrating  ecological 
awareness,  spirituality  and  activism. 

The  Long-Range  Planning 
Committee  is  currently  sorting  through 
the  submitted  goals.  This  spring,  the 
Board  committees  will  be  establishing 
targeted  visions  for  each  area.  The 
Board  and  Staff  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  together  on  these 
plans  before  they  work  to  develop  one 
unified  Long  Range  Plan  to  guide  the 


school’s  efforts  over  the  next  five  to  ten 
years. 

The  Long-Range  Planning 
Committee  wishes  to  acknowledge  the 
assistance  of  the  Friends  Council  on 
Education,  as  well  as  all  those  who 
have  participated! 

As  Susan  Hopkins,  Clerk  of  the 
Board,  notes,  “This  is  truly  a vital 
‘bridge’  we  are  building  from  the  past, 
to  the  present  to  John  Woolman 
School’s  future.  There  has  not  been  a 
new  one  (plan)  since  1984. 

We  have  spent  the  past  several  years 
doing  visioning  work  with  the  entire 
community,  and  most  critically 
important  have  reviewed  and  modified 
the  school’s  mission  statement.  We  are 
once  again  embarking  upon  the  process 
of  developing  a current  Long  Range 
Plan  that  will  lead  us  into  the  future.” 


Vision  nnd  Mission  for 

John  Woolman  Schoof 

John  Woolman  School  is  a community  for  learning 
founded  upon  Friends'  belief  that  “there  is  that  of  God 
in  every  person." 

Friends'  testimonies  of: 

~ harmony  and  non-violence 
~ equality  and  respect 
~ simplicity  and  integrity 
~ community  and  responsibility 
are  promoted  through  our  search  for  truth 
as  we  listen  to  the  Spirit  within. 

Our  mission  is  to  provide  an  environment  in  which 
inquiry  and  creativity  flourish, 
academic  skills  develop  fully, 
and  physical  work  is  honored. 

As  we  appreciate  and  respect  people  and  nature, 
we  are  guided  on  to  lives  of  service  in  the  world. 


Alumni 
Prepare  for 
Annual 
Summer 
Gathering 

In  the  recent  publica- 
tion of  Wombats  in 
the  Real  World, 

Ann  Zedeh  (Croninger, 
‘85)  invited  any  and  all 
former  Woolman  students 
and  staff  to  join  the 
Alumni  Association ’s 
12th  Annual  Summer 
Gathering.  Ann  was 
chosen  to  be  the  Gather- 
ing Coordinator  for  this 
year’s  event. 

“If you  would  like  to 
help  out  in  the  planning 
and  publiciifng  of  the 
event,  please  contact  Ann 

by  e-mail  to 
AnnZ@ftw.  com 

or  write  to  her  in  care 

of- 

JWS  Alumni  Association 
PO  Box  654 
Culver  City,  CA  90232- 
0654 
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John  Woolman 
School  is 
currently 
accepting 
applications  for 
enrollment  for  the 
Fall  200 1 school 
year. 


Special  Projects  2001 


Each  year,  John  Woolman  School 
students  venture  into  the  world  at  large 
to  make  a difference.  Many  alumni  have 
shared  that  these  trips  remain  as  some  of 
their  most  powerful  memories  of  the 
Woolman  education.  This  year,  students 
will  participate  in  projects  both  near  and 
far,  as  well  as  old  and  new!  Our  2001 
Special  Projects  include; 

■Adventure  Playground,  Grass  Valley, 
CA:  Construction  work  on  a skate  park 
for  a youth  center. 

■Approvecho,  Oregon;  A rural  learning 
community  doing  research  and 
development  in  ecology,  appropriate 
technology  and  sustainability. 

■Camphill  Community,  Minnesota;  A 
community  devoted  to  working  with 
people  who  are  differently  abled 
developmentally. 

■Green  Gulch,  Marin  County, 


California;  A Buddhist  practice  center 
and  farm. 

■Ground  Zero,  Seattle,  Washington; 
An  organization  committed  to  the 
abolition  of  nuclear  weapons. 

■Maclovio  Rojas,  Mexico;  Community 
development  in  Mexico;  construction 
and  gardening. 

■Monterey  Project,  California;  Coastal 
preservation  doing  native  plantings  and 
shoreline  erosion  control. 

■Project  Open  Hand  and  Food  Bank; 

Assisting  in  feeding  AIDS  patients  and 
the  urban  poor,  from  warehouse  to  meal 
delivery. 

■Self-Help  Housing,  Visalia, 
California;  Housing  construction  for 
low-income  families  in  the  Central 
Valley 


Please  call 
(530)  273-3183, 

or  email  requests 
for  an  application 
packet  to 
admissions@jm. 
org 


Hewlett  Packard  Donates 
Networking  Equipment  to  JWS 


In  early  December  of  2000,  John 
Woolman  School  was  notified  that  a 
grant  proposal  written  to  Hewlett  Packard 
had  been  accepted.  Within  3 weeks  we 
had  received  the  equipment,  which  in- 
cluded a business-grade  network  server 
and  a 24-port  managed  switch.  The 
equipment  is  valued  at  over  $3,200. 

The  equipment  will  benefit  the  entire 
JWS  community  and  will  be  located  in 
the  office  building  of  the  school.  Ini- 
tially, the  network  will  serve  all  office 
staff  and  the  newly-designated  computer 
lab.  However,  the  equipment,  which  was 
chosen  largely  for  its  expandability,  al- 
lows the  school  to  begin  planning  for  im- 
portant expansion  in  the  near  future.  It  is 
anticipated  that  within  a short  time,  the 
network  will  be  extended  to  both  the  li- 


brary and  academic  buildings.  This  will 
not  only  allow  computers  in  numerous 
buildings  to  share  information,  but  will 
greatly  expand  our  ability  to  provide 
Internet  access  in  classrooms. 

The  grant  proposal  was  written  by 
Scott  Johnson,  the  technology  coordina- 
tor at  JWS.  Scott  also  teaches  math  and 
science  and  is  convinced  the  network  will 
provide  a critical  boost  to  the  math  and 
science  programs  at  JWS. 

Dean  of  students,  Sheila  Harrington, 
and  Board  member,  Leslye  Janusz,  pro- 
vided important  editorial  help. 

The  entire  John  Woolman  School 
community  thanks  the  generosity  of  the 
Hewlett-Packard  Company 


Outsider  Insider 
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Salmon  Run  Graduates  from  ‘‘One-Time 
Event”  to  “Tradition”  with  2^^  Annual  Race 


On  Saturday,  May  12,  between  50  and 
100  runners  and  walkers  may  increase 
their  sympathy  for  the  plight  of  salmon 
trying  to  work  their  way  upstream  for 
spawning  time.  Why?  Because  the  10 
kilometer  race  course  laid  out  by  JWS 
teacher  Evangeline  Elston  provides  a 
challenging  event,  with 
nearly  1000  feet  of 
elevation  difference 
between  the  starting  point 
and  the  lowest  point  on  the 
run,  alongside  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Yuba  River. 

Right  at  that  point,  where 
Jones  Bar  Road  meets  the 
river,  the  contestants  will 
start  their  ascent  up  a very 
steep  section  of  trail,  now 
nicknamed  the  “fish  ladder. 

The  school  has  multiple  purposes  for 
sponsoring  the  event.  It  is  a fund-raiser 
for  the  school’s  environmental  science 
program.  In  its  first  year,  the  race 
generated  over  $300,  some  of  which  will 
be  used  to  promote  this  year’s  event.  The 
rest  will  be  combined  with  proceeds 
anticipated  from  Salmon  Run  ’01  for 
equipment  to  be  used  by  environmental 
science  class  projects.  Another  purpose 
for  the  run  is  to  promote  physical  activity 
in  nature.  The  third  purpose  is  to  raise 
awareness  about  issues  relating  to  the 
health  of  the  Yuba  River,  and  efforts  to 
restore  the  migration  of  fish  species  to 


higher  reaches  of  California’s  streams, 
long  blocked  by  man-made  impediments 
such  as  dams. 

Evangeline  “Vange”  Elston,  Woolman 
graduate  in  ’ 86  and  teacher  at  the  school 
since  ’96,  has  taken  the  lead  in  producing 
the  Salmon  Run  because  it  brings  together 

her  passion  for  the 
school,  for  sports 
and  outdoor  activity, 
and  for 

environmental 
activism. 

Registration  for  the 
race  costs  $25, 
which  includes  a 
commemorative  T- 
shirt,  snacks,  lunch 
served  at  the  school 
Dining  Hall,  and  hand-made  ceramic 
medals  and  trophies  for  category  winners, 
made  by  ceramics  teacher  Ted  Menmuir 
and  Woolman  students.  Last  year’s 
female  winner  decided  she  had  to  win 
when  she  saw  the  trophy  while  registering 
for  the  race.  There  will  also  be  a “no 
frills”  registration  fee  of  only  $15,  for 
those  who  wish  to  forego  the  lunch  and  T- 
shirt.  To  obtain  a registration  form,  or  to 
inquire  about  participating  in  the  event, 
readers  can  call  the  school,  or  Vange 
Elston,  at  (530)  477-2145.  Or,  fill  out  the 
slip  below,  and  send  it  to  JWS,  attn. 

Vange  Elston,  13075  Woolman  Lane, 
Nevada  City,  CA  95959. 


WORKCAMP 

2001 


You  are  invited  to  the 
twenty-second  JWS 
Workcamp 


Workcamp  means 
sharingjobs  that  make  a 
real  difference  to  the  school. 
It  is  also  fun! 

Camp  I : Sunday 
June  1 7-24 

Camp  Directors: 
Gil  Hamilton 
(530)  756-1414 
Sue  Severin 
(415)453-5810 


Camp  II:  Sunday 
June  24-July  1 


3^ 

r — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — — 

I SALMON  RUN  ’01  INFORMA TION  REQUEST 

! Name: Address: 

■ Phone:  E-mail: 

I 

I Please  send  me _registration  form(s)  for  the  Salmon  Run 

I I’m  sending  my  registration  fee  now  in  advance  of  getting  the  form.  Please  record  that 

I I’ve  paid. 

I I can’t  attend  the  race,  but  I can  help  promote  it.  Please  send  me  flyers  to  advertise. 

I I can’t  attend,  but  I want  to  send  this  donation  designated  for  the  Salmon  Run 

I $ 


Camp  Director: 
Jim  Anderson 
(530)  345-3429 


L 


John  Wooiman  School 
13075  Wooiman  Lane 
Nevada  City,  CA  95959 

Phone:  (530)  273-3183 
Fax:  (530)  273-9028 
Email:  admissions@woolman.org 
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PAID 

Permit  No.  68 
Nevada  City 


CA 


RETURN  SERVICE  REQUESTED 


Visit  our 
Website  at  www. 
woolman.org 


Contact  JWS  if  you 
would  like  to  be  on 
our  mailing  list  to 
receive  Outsider 
Insider  and  notices 
of  special  events. 


Intersession  offerings  for  2001 


A tradition  at  JWS  for  more  than  25 
years  has  been  to  set  aside  a week  (it 
was  two  weeks  until  the  mid  ‘80’s)  of 
the  school  year  calendar  to  provide 
interesting  classes  in  subject  areas  not 
usually  included  in  the  academic 
program.  This  allows  students,  teachers, 
and  guest  teachers  a chance  to  share 
their  hobbies  or  avocations.  The  list  of 
classes  for  this  year  (held  the  first  week 
in  March)  illustrates  the  range  of 
possibilities  offered; 

MORNINGS 

Mountain  Biking  and  Hiking 
Pottery  Studio  Projects 
Mindfulness  in  Daily  Living 
Collage  Arts 
Tai  Chi 

Student  Center  Design  and  Construction 
Work  with  South  Yuba  River  Citizens 
League 


AFTERNOONS 

Backcountry  Fun  in  the  Snow 
Astrology 

Salmon  Run  Preparations  and  Promotion 

Jewelry-making 

Model  Rocketry 

Fiber  Crafts 

Archery 

More  Work  with  South  Yuba  River 
Citizens’  League 


MARK  YOUR  CALENDARS! 

Some  of  these  dates  may  be  important  to 
you: 

Salmon  Run,  May  12 
Graduation  Day,  June  2 
JWS  Workcamps,  June  17-July  1 
Alumni  Gathering,  July  20-22 
Opening  Day  for  01-02,  August  26 


Tlie  Birthplace  of  Independent 


By  Tom  King 

San  Jose  (CA)  Meeting 

Beside  the  California  freeway  named 
Highway  880  (originally  17)  which 
runs  from  Oakland  to  Santa  Cruz  is  a small 
New  England  style  Quaker  Meeting  House 
with  green  shutters,  it  was  built  in  1885  in 
the  future  path  of  this  freeway.  In  1958  it 
was  moved  to  safety  from  the  new  south- 
bound on-ramp  of  The  Alameda.  It  crossed 
Morse  Street  and  found  itself  at  1041 
Morse  Street,  facing  north  instead  of  south 
as  it  had  for  the  first  73  years  of  its  exis- 
tence. 

Beside  this  College  Park  Meeting 
House  of  the  San  Jose  Meeting  of  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends  was  a 1937 
Mediterranean-style  house  that  had  no  as- 
sociation with  Friends,  or  Quakers,  prior  to 
its  purchase  in  1970.  This  is  the  “house 
next  door.” 

The  Brinton  Name 

The  house  at  1051  Morse  Street  is 
named  after  Howard  and  Anna  Cox  Brin- 
ton. Anna  (1887-1969)  grew  up  in  the  Col- 
lege Park  Meeting  before  this  area  was  an- 
nexed to  the  city  of  San  Jose.  Her  father 
was  the  first  and  long-time  “President”  of 
the  College  Park  Association  that  owned 
the  meetinghouse.  Her  mother  was  Lydia 
Bean,  daughter  of  Joel  Bean,  who,  with  his 
brother  James,  was  responsible  for  the 
building  of  the  meetinghouse.  The  red 
Queen  Ann  Victorian  house  on  the  corner 
of  Newhall  and  Chapman  Streets  two 
blocks  from  the  meetinghouse  is  the  Char- 
les and  Lydia  Bean  Cox  House  of  1885. 
The  two  gnarled  pepper  trees  two  houses 
west  on  the  same  side  of  Chapman  Street 
mark  the  site  where  Anna’s  grandparents, 
Joel  and  Hannah  Shipley  Bean,  had  their 
home. 

Howard  Brinton  is  the  well-known 
husband  of  Anna.  His  many  Quaker  writ- 
ings include  Friends  for  300  Years.  He  and 
Anna  helped  create  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
(PYM)  on  the  West  Coast.  Their  role  in 
running  Pendle  Hill,  the  Quaker  Study 
Center  in  Pennsylvania,  spread  their  fame 
throughout  the  Society  of  Friends. 

There  are  other  “Brinton  Houses,”  in- 
cluding the  one  at  Pendle  Hill  once  occu- 


pied by  Howard,  Anna,  and  their  children. 

Anna  Brinton  and  Quaker  Controversies 

Anna  Shipley  Cox  Brinton  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Joel  and  Hannah  Shipley 
Bean,  Quaker  ministers  whose  families 
traced  back  to  the  Quakers  of  George  Fox’s 
time.  The  Shipleys  were  wealthy  Philadel- 
phia Quakers.  Joel  and  Hannah  migrated 
from  Iowa  in  1882  to  escape  the  contro- 
versy over  what  became  pastoral  Quaker- 
ism. Joel  had  been  clerk  of  Iowa  Yearly 
Meeting  for  many  years,  and  had  traveled 
with  Hannah  to  Hawa’i,  England,  and  all 
the  yearly  meetings  in  America. 

Quakers  had  lived  in  San  Jose  since 
1849,  and  others  participated  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Gold  Rush,  but  they  either  joined  the 
Methodists  or  worshipped  in  their  homes 
until  1866.  The  first  meetinghouse  at  9th 
and  Julian  Strees  downtown  was  built  in 
1866-1867.  In  1873  San  Jose  Meeting  was 
recognized  under  the  care  of  Iowa  Yearly 
Meeting. 

Within  three  years  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Bean  family  in  San  Jose  (1882)  with 
brother  James  and  family  and  other  sup- 
porters, Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  Friends  had 
laid  down  (abolished)  the  divided  meeting. 
Meeting  minutes  of  October  1883  record 
the  sale  of  the  first  meetinghouse  for  $800. 

In  December,  1884,  a vacant  lot  on 
Stockton  Avenue  near  Santa  Clara  Street  in 
San  Jose  was  purchased  for  $600  by  the 
treasurer  without  meeting  unity.  After  sev- 
eral temporary  locations  between  1885  and 
1889,  a separate  Stockton  Avenue  Friends 
Church  was  built  on  this  site.  It  burned 
down  in  1905,  but  its  replacement  was  still 
used  as  a furniture  refinishing  shop  in 
1994.  The  church  meeting  survived  as  San 
Jose  Friends  Meeting  until  1922  and  the 
church  building  was  sold  in  1924. 

Next,  a New  England  style  (Joel  was 
from  New  Hampshire)  meetinghouse  was 
completed  on  Morse  Street  in  April  1885, 
without  prior  business  meeting  unity. 
James  provided  the  land.  Joel  bought  mate- 
rials and  recorded  its  construction  progress 
in  his  diary. 

Unprogrammed  worship  continued  at 
the  Morse  Street  Meetinghouse  even 
though  the  Beans  and  their  supporters  were 
deposed  as  ministers  (1893)  and  disowned 
as  Quakers  (1899)  by  Iowa  Friends.  At 


L to  r:  Ruth  Hultman,  Amos  Brokaw,  Emily  and 
Thomas  Leo,  and  ?. — Staff  photo. 


eleven  years  old,  Anna  Shipley  Cox,  who 
sat  on  the  facing  benches  of  all  the  yearly 
meetings  in  America  and  many  abroad, 
was  dropped  with  her  family  from  mem- 
bership in  a monthly  meeting  in  Iowa.  By 
this  time  most  of  these  Quakers  had  trans- 
ferred their  membership  elsewhere.  The 
Bean  family  moved  their  memberships  to 
their  original  meeting  in  the  East. 

The  Bean  and  Cox  Families 

Anna’s  grandparents’  Victorian  style 
house  was  only  two  blocks  from  the  meet- 
inghouse. In  June,  1884,  they  gave  their 
daughter  Lydia  the  comer  lot  next  door  to 
them  at  Newhall  and  Chapman  Streets.  In 
that  same  June,  Charles  E.  Cox,  Anna’s  fa- 
ther, arrived  from  teaching  at  a college  in 
Kansas  to  marry  Anna’s  mother,  in  Joel  and 
Hannah’s  house  (because  there  was  no 
Morse  Street  Meetinghouse  yet). 

Anna’s  father  was  a mathematics  in- 
structor at  the  University  of  the  Pacific 
(UOP),  which  gave  its  name  to  the  College 
Park  subdivision  of  1873.  UOP  moved  to 
Stockton,  California,  in  1921.  He  taught  for 
a short  time  at  the  new  Stanford  University 
in  Palo  Alto.  Later  he  sold  insurance  for  the 
Shipley  family  company. 

Charles’  brother  Isaac  married  Lydia’s 
young  sister,  Catherine  Bean,  and  that  family 
moved  briefly  to  Tulare,  California,  and  then 
to  Hawai’i,  where  they  settled.  Quaker  histo- 
rian Sam  Cox,  longtime  member  of  College 
Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  who  died  in  1994, 
is  descended  from  Isaac  and  Catherine. 

The  father  of  the  Cox  brothers  and 
Anna’s  other  grandfather  was  briefly  the  first 
clerk  of  the  reestablished  San  Jose  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Quaker  Church  in  1887  be- 
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fore  he  also  left  for  Tulare. 

Charles  E.  Cox  was,  for  many  years, 
the  outspoken  “President”  of  the  College 
Park  Association  of  Friends,  the  organiza- 
tion created  in  1889  to  hold  ownership  of 
the  little  1885  meetinghouse  and  forerun- 
ner of  the  three  unprogrammed  yearly 
meetings  in  the  Western  USA.  The  Beans 
and  their  supporters  refused  to  join  their 
meeting  to  another  yearly  meeting  after 
being  laid  down.  They  created  a unique 
association  that  allowed  membership  of 
people  who  were  members  of  other 
monthly  or  yearly  meetings  or  had  no  pre- 
vious Quaker  membership.  Anna  became 
a member  of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meet- 
ing. In  May,  1918,  the  association  by-laws 
were  amended  to  allow  establishment  of 
monthly  meetings  by  the  association. 

Charles  E.  Cox  was  expelled  from  the 
San  Jose  Quaker  Church,  the  San  Jose 
Monthly  Meeting,  under  the  care  by  this 
time  of  Pasadena  Quarterly  Meeting. 
Business  meeting  minutes  report  that  he 
went  there  and  demanded  that  they  meet 
in  the  unprogrammed  manner,  without  a 
pastor.  But  his  disownment  was  reversed 
at  the  Pasadena  Quarterly  Meeting  level, 
to  which  he  appealed.  The  Beans  and  the 
Coxes  had  many  relatives  and  supporters 
in  southern  California. 

It  is  an  irony  of  history  that  the 
Stockton  Avenue  Quaker  Church,  that 
lasted  until  1922,  was  the  second  San  Jose 
Meeting  to  use  the  official  name,  “The 
San  Jose  Mnothly  Meeting.”  The  College 
Park  Association,  owner  of  the  Morse 
Street  Meetinghouse,  gave  its  name  to  the 
“College  Park  Monthly  Meeting”  until 
June,  1970.  Then  it  decided  to  change  its 
name  to  “The  San  Jose  Monthly  Meet- 
ing,” maknig  it  the  third  Quaker  Meeting 
in  San  Jose  to  use  that  name. 

Anna’s  Life  as  a Weighty  Friend 

Anna  was  educated  first  by  her  parents 
at  home  (both  were  teachers),  then  at  local 
schools  for  six  years,  and  finally  at  West- 
town,  a co-educational  Quaker  boarding 
school  near  Philadelphia.  She  returned  to 
San  Jose  to  live  at  home  and  commute  by 
bike  and  train  to  the  new  Stanford  University 
in  Palo  Alto,  where,  in  1906,  she  arrived  one 
day  to  find  it  closed  for  the  semester  due  to 
the  big  earthquake.  In  1917  she  completed  a 
doctorate  in  classics  from  Stanford  and  be- 
gan teaching  Latin  at  Mills  College  for 
women  in  Oakland,  California.  In  1920  she 
went  to  London  and  then  to  Berlin  to  help  in 
the  relief  work  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee  (AFSC).  She  traveled 


with  Howard  Brinton  into  Poland  and  before 
she  returned  to  America  had  a letter  proposing 
marriage  from  Howard. 

On  July  23,  1921,  Howard  Brinton  ar- 
rived in  San  Jose  from  Europe  in  time  to  ac- 
company his  future  bride  to  the  short  two- 
block  walk  from  her  house  to  the  meeting- 
house. As  the  wedding  party  proceeded,  a 
messenger  boy  arrived  with  a telegraph  giving 
Anna  permission  to  marry — ^from  her  meeting 
in  Philadelphia. 

Anna  and  Howard  became  professors  of 
Classics  and  of  Physics,  respectively,  at  Earl- 
ham  College  in  1922,  where  three  of  their 
four  children  were  bom.  In  1929  they  re- 
turned to  Mills  College.  Anna  was  professor 
of  archeology;  and  as  convenor  of  the  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  she  sailed  to  China,  India,  and 
Japan. 

The  Brintons  had  made  it  their  goal  to 
bring  together  the  diverse  unaffiliated  unpro- 
grammed  Quaker  meetings  in  the  West.  This 
was  begun  by  first  using  the  existing  College 
Park  Association  of  Friends  created  by  her 
father  and  grandfather.  In  1930  it  became  the 
Pacific  Coast  Association,  which  evolved  in 
1947  into  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  (PYM). 
North  Pacific  and  Intermountain  Yearly 
Meeting  split  off  from  PYM. 

In  1936  Anna  and  Howard  Brinton 
moved  to  Pendle  Hill,  a Quaker  Study  Center 
founded  in  1930  at  Wallingford,  Pennsylva- 
nia. Anna  was  administrative  director  until 
1950.  She  was  affectionately  known  as  the 
“spirit  of  organization  that  kills.”  Howard  was 
director  of  studies.  From  1952  to  1955  Anna 
and  Howard  directed  Quaker  relief  efforts  in 
Japan.  They  were  then  welcomed  back  to 
Pendle  Hill  for  a very  active  “retirement.” 

Anna  and  Howard  Brinton  returned 
many  times  to  California  and  frequently  at- 
tended the  meetings  of  the  Pacific  Coast  As- 
sociation, and  the  subsequent  PYM.  They 
were  guiding  lights  for  unity  among  Western 
Independent  Friends.  In  doing  this,  Anna 
Shipley  Cox  Brinton  was  carrying  out  the  ef- 
forts of  her  grandparents,  Joel  and  Hannah 
Bean,  and  of  her  parents,  Charles  E.  and 
Lydia  Bean  Cox,  and  of  unprogrammed 
Friends  in  the  Western  USA. 

It  is  to  honor  this  Quaker  couple  and  to 
remember  the  debt  we  owe  them  that  the 
“House  Next  Door”  is  named  the  Brinton 

San  Jose  MM:  worship  Sundays  10  AM.  1041 
Morse  Street,  San  Jose,  CA  95126.  408-246- 
0524.  Elizabeth  Zimmerman,  Clerk.  408-246- 
2129. 

For  an  updated  online  directory  of  Western 
Friends  Meeting  and  organizations,  see  http:// 
members.aol.com/friendsbul/ 
WestFriendsDirectory.html 


Friendly  News 

Montana  Gathering  of 
Friends 

Winter  MGOF  2001  was  celebrated 
February  16 — 18  at  Camp  Make- 
A-Dream  in  Gold  Creek,  Montana.  The 
theme  was,  “Come  See  What  Love  Can 
Do,”  an  exploration  of  service  in  our 
lives.  Friend-in-Residence  Asia  Bennett 
helped  us  discern  our  own  personal  rela- 
tionship to  service,  the  difficulties,  as 
well  as  the  joys.  We  also  examined 
MGOF’s  role  in  regard  to  serving  the 
community.  At  the  same  time  we  re- 
laxed, visited,  and  renewed  ourselves. 

As  our  Friend-in-Residence,  Asia 
Bennett  has  discovered  that  putting  love 
to  work  inside  Quaker  organizations  can 
be  as  difficult  as  offering  loving  service 
in  the  world.  She  reflects  that  while  the 
good  reputation  of  Friends  may  create 
expectations  that  aren’t  always  met,  we 
are  often  very  good  at  finding  practical, 
direct,  shared  approaches  to  addressing 
large  problems. 

A concern  regarding  the  need  for  a 
MGOF  Peace  and  Social  Concerns  Com- 
mittee was  brought  forth.  It  was  decided 
that  this  committee  is  needed  to  give 
MGOF  a stronger  voice  in  Montana. 
Kate  Weiss  has  offered  to  chair  this  com- 
mittee and  requests  members.  Kate 
Weiss  also  presented  information  about 
the  situation  in  Iraq  regarding  the  Cam- 
paign of  Conscience.  A Minute  was  writ- 
ten and  approved  at  the  MGOF  Meeting 
for  Worship  for  Business. 

Minute  on  Iraq 

Friends  are  deeply  saddened  by  the 
effects  of  the  comprehensive  sanctions 
on  the  people  of  Iraq.  The  USA- 
sponsored  sanctions,  that  have  lasted 
over  a decade,  have  resulted  in  the  lack 
of  potable  water  in  many  regions,  de- 
struction of  the  health  care  system,  with 
lack  of  basic  pharmaceuticals  and  other 
vital  supplies  which,  according  to  UNI- 
CEF, has  resulted  in  widespread  malnu- 
trition and  the  deaths  of  more  than  half  a 
million  children  under  the  age  of  five 
years. 

Consequently,  this  quarterly  meeting 
supports  and  endorses  the  Campaign  of 
Conscience  for  the  Iraqi  people,  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  and  the  Fellowship  of  Recon- 
ciliation, which  is  sending  desperately 
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needed  humanitarian  supplies  and  equip- 
ment to  the  Iraqi  people.  The  meeting  is 
cognizant  that  its  endorsement  might  be 
interpreted  as  a violation  of  USA  law, 
with  potential  penalties. 

In  Memoriam: 

John  Bross,  Our  Friend  and  Teacher 

Helen  Bross  read  a Minute  for  her 
life  companion  John  Bross,  who  passed 
away  in  Moses  Lake,  Washington.  He  had 
a serious  stroke  and  never  recov- 
ered. Memorial  services  will  be  11:00 
am  on  April  21,  2001  at  Mayflower 
Church  in  Billings  with  potluck  following. 
Helen  may  be  reached  at  101  E Tan- 
glewood,  Moses  Lake,  WA  98837,  tele- 
phone 509-764-7759,  or  e-mail  at 
helen@mail.gemsi.com.  Please  hold 
Helen  in  the  Light  as  she  goes  through 
this  difficult  transition. 

End-of-Life  Planning 

Missoula  Meeting’s  participation  in 
the  Missoula  Demonstration  Project  was 
the  focus  of  three  adult  education  ses- 
sions, starting  January  14  this  year.  The 
Meeting  is  seeking  to  complete  a file  for 
each  member  and  attender  who  wishes  to 
participate,  a file  that  will  help  assist  the 
meeting  as  it  strives  to  support  each  per- 
son in  times  of  need.  The  files  will  include 
Advance  Directives  for  end-of-life  issues. 
The  adult  education  helped  individuals 
frame  their  values  and  advance  directives 
for  medical,  spiritual,  and  social  care  dur- 
ing times  of  crisis. 

Quaker  Teen  Volunteer 

Renee  DesMarais,  Glacier  Valley 
Worship  Group  in  Eureka,  Montana,  re- 
ports that  daughter  Bethany  will  go  to 
Guatemala  the  first  semester  next  school 
year  to  work  as  a volunteer  at  an  orphan- 
age. She  has  arranged  her  senior  year  high 
school  schedule  so  she  can  do  this.  Renee 
will  go  to  Guatemala  in  December  or 
January  to  meet  her  before  the  return  trip 
home. 

Honors  to  Eve  and  Clare 

The  Jeanette  Rankin  Civil  Liberties 
Award  was  presented  to  Eve  Malo  and 
Clare  Sinclair  on  January  30  between  6 to 
8 PM  in  the  home  of  Alan  and  Nancy 
Nicholson.  (The  Nicholsons  have  offered 
their  home  for  the  presentation  of  this 
award  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  for  many  years.)  Eve  and  Clare  are 
an  example  of  ordinary  people  who  have 
done  something  truly  extraordinary  and 
thus  provide  us  with  an  example  of  what 
we  can  also  do  with  our  ordinary  lives. 

Eve  Malo  and  Clare  Sinclair  coura- 


geously traveled  together  last  spring  to 
raise  the  consciousness  of  fellow  Mon- 
tanans about  the  death  penalty.  They  pulled 
an  old  time  sheep  wagon  to  41  small  Mon- 
tana towns  speaking  to  people  in  all  walks 
of  life  and  gathering  signatures  on  a resolu- 
tion regarding  the  elimination  of  the  death 
penalty  in  Montana.  This  resolution  was 
presented  to  the  Montana  Legislature  dur- 
ing this  2001  session. 

Next  MGOE  will  be  held  August  17- 
19,  2001,  at  Luccock  Park  near  Livingston, 
Montana. — Jean  Trial,  MGOF  Correspon- 
dent. 

Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting 

The  SCQM  Midwinter  Fellowship,  held 
in  Pacific  Palisades  in  February  2001, 
featured  a Bushel  Removal  Project  (BuRP) 
which  encouraged  attenders  not  to  hide  our 
light  under  a bushel.  After  the  removal  of  a 
bushel  container  from  a lit  candle  (and 
questions  raised  by  some  with  farm  experi- 
ence, whether  a plastic  bin  truly  qualifies 
as  a bushel),  speakers  told  of  their  work  in 
various  eclectic  settings  and  what  this  work 
has  meant  to  them.  We  heard  from  Quakers 
involved  in  Unity  in  Nature,  postwar  Croa- 
tia, AFSC,  PYM’s  Peace  and  Social  Order 
Committee,  rural  Bolivia,  and  Los  Angeles 
Meeting. 

The  following  day  we  were  treated  to  a 
talk  by  Eric  Moon  on  “What  Is  MY  Faith 
and  Practice?”  We  received  some  challeng- 
ing thoughts  on  “faith,”  and  we  heard  his 
call  for  a “radical  openness,”  thinking 
“outside  the  box”  of  the  words  that  repre- 
sent our  faith  and  testimonies.  Can  “faith” 
ever  be  a verb?  How  do  we  “do”  Quaker- 
ism? Are  we  sometimes  boxed  in  by  put- 
ting words  to  what  we  want  to  express  and 
then  assuming,  by  possessing  the  words, 
that  we  have  the  essence?  We  use  separate 
words  for  our  testimonies — peace,  commu- 
nity, equality,  unity — yet  these  concepts 
arise  from  the  same  source,  harder  to  ex- 
press but  an  inseparable  whole.  We  cannot 
have  one  without  the  others. 

In  subsequent  conversations,  it  was 
clear  that  the  talk,  which  raised  questions 
about  how  we  have  organized  our  spiritual 
concepts,  were  challenging  to  many  and 
troubling  to  some.  Do  we  not  need  to  put 
words  to  what  we  feel  and  believe,  some 
asked,  to  have  a sense  of  order  in  the  chaos 
of  living?  Yes,  countered  others,  but  it  is 
too  easy  to  then  rely  on  the  words  rather 
than  the  spirit.  We  heard  often  the  well- 


known  quote:  “The  word  killeth;  the  spirit 
giveth  life.” 

Some  expressed  the  view  that  there  is 
an  unspoken  expectation  of  eloquence  in 
the  use  of  words  when  we  speak  in  meet- 
ings, an  expectation  that  can  inhibit  vocal 
ministry.  As  such  matters  came  under  dis- 
cussion, however,  inhibitions  to  speech 
were  not  in  evidence. 

A separate  issue  raised  more  than 
once  was  the  need  for  more  diversity 
among  us.  Those  who  expressed  concern 
were  advised  to  look  into  the  children’s 
program  in  our  gathering,  for  the  attenders 
there  included  a wide  range  of  faces  in  the 
younger  set.  Some  of  them  took  part  in  a 
lively  and  delightful  intergenerational  tal- 
ent show.  Both  words  and  spirit  were 
found  in  abundance  at  this  Quarterly 
Meeting. — Bobbi  Kendig,  Marloma  (Long 
Beach,  CA ) Meeting 

Quaker  Schools 
IN  THE  Western  USA 

♦John  Woolman  School. Amy 
Cooke,  Principal.  13075  John  Woolman 
Lane,  Nevada  City,  CA  95959.  530- 
273-3183.  E-mail:  jwsadmit@nccn.net 
Web:  www.woolman.org 

♦Pacific  Ackworth  School.  Kellie 
A.  McKinley,  Director.  6210  Temple 
City  Blvd,  Temple  City,  CA  91780. 
626-287-6880. 

♦Pacific  Oaks  Children’s  School. 
Pacific  Oaks  College,  714  W California 
Blvd,  Pasadena,  CA  91105.  626-795- 
9161. 

♦Portland  Friends  School.  Judith 
Smith,  Head  Teacher.  503-245-8164. 
St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Church,  2201 
SW  Vermont  Street,  Portland,  OR. 
E-mail:  jatesmith@earthlink.net. 

♦ SCATTERGOOD  SCHOOL.  Kenneth 
Hinshaw,  Director.  1951  Delta  Avenue 
West  Branch,  lA  52358.  319-643-7600 
Fax:  319-643-7485.  www.scattergood. 
org. 

♦Wellspring  Friends  School. 
Dennis  Hoerner,  School  Head.  3590 
West  18th  Ave,  Eugene,  OR  97402. 
Phone/FAX:  541-686-1223.  E-mail: 

wfs@pacinfo.com. 

♦ Whittier  Friends  School.  Jeanne 
Love,  Principal.  6726  Washington  Ave, 
Whittier  CA  90601.  562-945-1654. 
www.WFSonline.org 
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Pacific  Ackworth 
School  and  Meeting 

Our  Monthly  Meeting  has  the  mission 
of  maintaining  our  two-and-a-half 
acre  campus  for  a developmental  Friends 
School.  The  Friends  Council  of  Education 
expresses  it  this  way:  “A  Friends  School 
works  to  provide  a community  that  cares 
very  deeply  about  the  kind  of  person  its 
members,  young  and  old,  are  becoming; 
the  goals  and  motives  that  direct  their 
lives;  and  their  responses  to  the  high  call- 
ing of  being  human.” 

For  half  a century,  hundreds  of  stu- 
dents, teachers,  parents,  graduates,  etc. 
have  nourished  this  Quaker  mission  at 
Pacific  Ackworth. 

Our  PA  Corporation  of  over 
50  members  meets  yearly,  our  PA 
foundation  meets  quarterly  (for 
business  transactions),  and  the 
Concerns  Committee  Board  meets 
monthly  with  the  school  staff  to 
operate  the  development  of  the  pre- 
school. Weekly  worship  is  on  cam- 
pus Firstdays  at  1 1 :00  AM. 

The  Southern  California  Quar- 
terly Meeting  selects  representa- 
tives to  help  carry  out  this  program. 

Children  mainly  from  single- 
parent families  and  working  moth- 
ers make  up  our  present  enrollment 
of  about  60  students.  This  also  in- 
cludes students  in  a Before  and  After 
School  Program  with  a neighborhood 
public  school. — Cal  Edinger,  Clerk  of 
Monthly  Meeting  and  PA  Corporation.  □ 

Whittier  Friends  School 

Whittier  Friends  School,  in  its  27th 
year  as  a well-respected  member 
of  the  educational  community,  offers  an 
alternative,  wholistic  approach  to  learn- 
ing. Based  on  the  understanding  that  all 
children  can  learn  through  a loving,  nur- 
turing environment,  WFS  is  a K-6  ele- 
mentary school,  teaching  in  two  multi- 
graded  classrooms. 

Creating  a consciousness  of  honor 
and  respect,  each  student  learns  how  to 
manage  his  inner  self  and  bring  it  to  a 
conscious  place.  This  inner  connection 
brings  a new  freedom  to  learning:  access- 
ing what  dwells  inherently  within.  Stu- 
dents accessing  their  “center”  on  a regular 
basis  have  a much  stronger  ability  to  over- 
come fear  and  anxiety.  The  emphasis 
among  students  to  honor  one  another  cre- 


ates a rich  garden  of  friendships  which 
grows  the  school  experience  on  a personal 
level.  All  of  this  creates  a rich  soil  for  the 
young  student. 

WFS  strongly  emphasizes  the  qualities 
of  Quakerism:  Simplicity,  Peace,  Integrity, 
Community,  and  Equality.  The  school  fol- 
lows the  State  of  California  educational 
guidelines,  with  the  curriculum  revolving 
around  three  areas  of  study  as  a three  year 
rotation.  Students  are  guided  to  be  inde- 
pendent and  creative,  seeking  many 
sources  of  information  for  their  projects, 
rather  than  a narrowly  framed  text  book. 

Eor  further  information,  visit  our  web 
site  at  WESonline.org  or  call  (562)  945- 
1654.  □ 


SCATTERGOOD  FRIENDS  SCHOOL 

Scattergood  Friends  School  is  on  the 
move!  We  now  supply  laptop  comput- 
ers to  each  student.  The  school  has  a wire- 
less network,  and  students  can  go  on-line 
from  most  areas  of  campus.  Each  student 
develops  an  individual  portfolio  of  aca- 
demic and  non-academic  accomplishments 
during  his  or  her  time  at  the  school.  The 
school  is  focusing  on  activity  based  and 
hands-on  learning,  helping  students  be- 
come self-directed,  independent,  life-long 
learners.  We  are  excited  about  these  new 
additions  to  Scattergood  life! 

Scattergood  offers  a strong  college 
preparatory  education,  a work  program, 
environmental  awareness,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  living  in  a community  based  on 
Quaker  values.  Students  have  responsibil- 
ity, choices,  a voice  in  decision-making, 
and  limits  within  the  context  of  caring. 
Scattergoodians  participate  in  a variety  of 
sports,  including  soccer,  field  hockey  and 
basketball.  Students  have  opportunities  for 


community  service  and  travel,  such  as 
hiking,  canoeing,  bicycling,  and  camping 
excursions,  and  service  trips.  The  cam- 
pus includes  an  operating  organic  farm 
and  orchard.  Scattergood  highly  values 
the  arts,  and  has  an  outstanding  visual 
arts  program,  as  well  as  opportunities  in 
theatre,  dance,  and  music. 

Prospective  students  and  their  fami- 
lies are  welcome  to  contact  the  Admis- 
sions Office  at  1-888-737-4636  or  ad- 
missions® scattergood.org  for  more  in- 
formation, and  are  also  encouraged  to 
visit  the  school  web  site  at  www. 
scattergood.org.  □ 

Wellsprings  Friends  School 

Wellsprings  Friends 
School,  located  in 
Eugene,  Oregon,  is  established 
as  a democratic  alternative 
learning  community  for  high 
school  students  grounded  in 
the  assumption  that  young 
people  want  to  learn  and  can 
be  excited  by  creative  learning 
experiences  and  a nurturing 
environment.  Wellsprings 
promotes  active  participation 
by  all  members  of  our  commu- 
nity in  decision-making  about 
community  life,  educational 
program,  and  governance.  Our 


student  body  is  diverse,  largely  students 
at  risk  for  failure  in  traditional  school 
systems,  primarily  coming  from  and 
supported  by  the  school  systems 
around  Eugene. 

Wellsprings  strives  to  educate  the 
whole  individual  based  on  the  Quaker 
values  of  honesty,  non-violence,  and 
seeing  the  light  in  each  individual.  We 
reject  traditional  methods  of  punish- 
ment, sanctions,  and  consequences  in 
maintaining  the  safety  of  our  commu- 
nity, and  foster  the  use  of  a Quaker 
clearness  committee  process  for  prob- 
lem solving. 

Leadership  of  the  school  is  pro- 
vided by  a five-member  School  Com- 
mittee, 50%  of  whom  are  Quakers  from 
the  Eugene  Eriends  Meeting,  who  are 
committed  to  and  responsible  for  carry- 
ing out  the  mission  of  the  school  and  its 
commitment  to  Quaker  values.  Recently 
the  Committee  appointed  a School 
Head,  Dennis  Hoerner,  to  carry  out  this 
responsibility  in  the  day-to-day  man- 
agement of  the  school  program.  □ 


Children  from  Whittier  Friends  School 
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Book  Reviews 

A Winding  Road  to  Freedom  by  Randall 
Wisehart,  Friends  United  Press,  Rich- 
mond, Indiana  1999,  183  pages.  $13.00. 
Paperback  Sequel  to  Luke’s  Summer  Se- 
cret, 1991.  Review  by  Lois  Barton,  mem- 
ber of  Eugene  Monthly  Meeting,  author 
and  grandmother. 

This  is  a novel  for  junior  readers  about 
the  Underground  Railroad.  Many 
specifics  are  based  on  Levi  Coffin’s  Remi- 
niscences. Cassie,  a runaway  slave  who 
had  to  leave  a son  when  she  escaped,  goes 
back  to  get  him  so'he  won’t  have  to  grow 
up  a slave.  Tense,  dangerous  situations 
throughout  keep  the  reader  turning  pages. 
The  story  is  filled  with  details  about  the 
Underground  Railroad  volunteers  who 
worked  with  Levi  Coffin,  their  philosophy 
and  procedures.  Luke,  a teenager  like 
Cassie,  is  part  of  this  story  as  well.  This 
book  can  be  a valuable  addition  to  Meet- 
ing libraries,  and  will  appeal  to  adults  as 
well  as  younger  readers  for  its  historical 
information.  □ 

“ Quakers  Illegal!  | 

The  following  item  appears  on  the 
internet: 

“While  it  seems  hard  to  be- 
lieve, Quakers  are  actually  illegal 
I in  some  areas!  This  is  due  to  a 
I fear  that  feral  Quakers  will  harm 
native  wildlife  or  become  an  agri- 
cultural pest....  To  others,  both 
these  fears  are  completely  un- 
founded as  Quakers  are  not  likely 
to  survive  beyond  the  cities  where 
they  have  established  them- 
I selves.... 

■ “Regardless,  some  states  have 
. outlawed  Quakers,  and  others  re- 
quire a permit  or  have  certain  re- 
strictions. Make  sure  to  read  up 
and  research  your  local  laws  be- 
fore beginning  your  search  for  a 
■ Quaker!  Some  of  the  states  Quak- 
ers are  illegal  in  are  California, 
Hawai’i,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Wyoming,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Rhode  Island.’’ 

For  more  information  about 
I Quaker  parrots,  see  http://www. 

I geocities.com/rainforest/ 

I vines/1492/quakers.html.  | 

I 


I Have  Always  Wanted  to  be  Jewish — And 
Now,  Thanks  to  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  I Am.  Pendle  Hill,  2000,  32  pp., 
paperback.  $4.00.  Review  by  Diane  Pasta, 
Salmon  Bay  Meeting  (Washington). 

Claire  Gorfinkel’s  Pendle  Hill  Pam- 
phlet is  a touching  description  of  the 
author’s  spiritual  journey.  The  portrait  is 
not  only  of  an  individual’s  experience,  but 
also  portrays  various  sub-cultures  of  the 
last  fifty  years.  Claire  Gorfmkel  is  from  a 
long  Jewish  heritage,  but  was  born  into  a 


Claire  Gorfmkel 


community  in  the  mid-1950s  whose  cul- 
ture of  rational  intellectualism  and  liberal 
activism  discouraged  a belief  in  God.  Her 
parents  de-emphasized  their  Jewish  differ- 
ences, the  Holocaust,  and  such  practices 
as  “wearing  our  religion  around  our 
necks”  in  the  form  of  a Star  of  David, 
while  acting  out  their  Jewish  values  in 
community  service  and  activism.  Claire 
thus  reached  adulthood  with  the  self- 
characterization: “I  was  Jewish,  and  social 
change  was  my  religion.”  She  would  let 
people  know  that  her  values  came  from 
her  heritage,  and  taught  gentiles  about 
Judaism,  but  at  the  same  time  often  felt 
estranged  from  that  faith  community. 

In  the  mid  1980s  a feminist  spiritual- 
ity study  group  and  contact  with  Unitari- 
ans taught  her  that  one  can  build  commu- 
nity without  religion,  but  she  also  found 
that  she  couldn’t  have  religion  without 
community.  This  relationship  between 
community  and  religion  is  one  of  the 
thought-provoking  ideas  from  the  author’s 
spiritual  journey.  She  also  offers  exam- 
ples of  how  she  has  served  as  a bridge 
between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  commu- 
nities. She  describes  the  inappropriateness 


of  becoming  a Quaker  when  one  is  not 
Christian.  That  is  a discussion  starter! 

Though  not  a member,  Claire  Gor- 
finkel  remains  active  in  Quaker  commu- 
nity life  as  an  attender  at  the  local  (Orange 
Grove,  CA)  and  yearly  meeting  levels, 
while  being  a member  of  a Jewish  congre- 
gation. She  calls  herself  a Quakerish  Jew 
(contrasting  Jewish  Quakers),  expressing 
appreciation  for  differing  aspects  of  each 
religion.  The  pamphlet  draws  many  paral- 
lels between  the  two  faiths.  The  author’s 
personal  approach  is  to  have  both  prac- 
tices: Fridays  and  Saturdays  at  her  syna- 
gogue, and  Sunday  at  Quaker  worship; 
activities  and  community  service  at  both; 
and  a personal  experience  of  God  in- 
formed by  both  traditional  ritual  and  un- 
programmed silence.  Claire  Gorfinkel  re- 
minds us  that  both  are  valuable. 

I personally  gain  much  from  the  Jew- 
ish services  that  I attend,  and  I periodi- 
cally consider  being  a more  regular  atten- 
der there,  just  as  Claire  is  a regular  atten- 
der of  Friends’  meetings.  However,  I am 
reluctant  to  divide  my  limited  energies.  I 
had  hoped  to  learn  more  about  the  gifts 
that  Judaism  could  add  to  our  Quaker 
faith  life.  Thus,  my  yearning  at  the  end  of 
the  pamphlet  was  to  find  the  sequel: 
“Experiencing  the  best  of  Judaism  without 
leaving  Quakerism.”  I would  also  love  to 
read  a pamphlet  or  book  “Quakers  getting 
in  touch  with  our  Jewish  heritage,”  ex- 
ploring the  ways  that  we  are  connected  to 
the  Jewish  traditions,  remembering  (even 
while  claiming  our  Christianity)  that  Jesus 
was,  after  all,  a Jewish  prophet.  This  pam- 
phlet is  neither  of  those,  but  a much  more 
personal  story  of  spiritual  development 
and  home-finding.  □ 

Post  Script: 

A Friend’s  Experience 
AT  Synagogue 

By  Diane  Pasta,  Salmon  Bay  (WA) 

Though  as  a Quaker  I belong  to  a tra- 
dition where  rituals  or  sacraments  are 
not  included,  I have  the  pleasure  of  wit- 
nessing those  of  other  faiths.  For  example, 
I attended  a Bar  Mitzvah  recently,  and 
delighted  in  the  Jewish  service.  Quakers 
gave  up  the  sacraments  that  were  part  of 
the  culture  of  the  time  for  several  reasons. 
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One  of  these  reasons  was  to  recognize  that 
the  relationship  to  God  and  community,  or 
other  aspects  of  a faithful  life  that  are  rep- 
resented by  the  sacraments,  are  everyday 
sacred  things,  not  set  apart  to  particular 
times  and  places. 

We  gather  for  Meeting  for  worship  in 
silence  on  a weekly  basis  (yes,  this  is  a 
ritual!)  to  contemplate  collectively  the 
sacredness  in  our  lives,  the  movement  of 
the  Spirit  through  our  daily  life,  and  the 
relationship  we  maintain  with  the  Di- 
vine— hopefully,  all  week  long.  This  time 
of  worship  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
think  about  how  others  and  I can  carry  the 
sacred  into  my  everyday  life.  One  of  the 
gifts  for  me  of  being  part  of  a non- 
sacramental  religion  is  to  see  others’  com- 
munity faith  rituals  with  fresh  eyes  and 
asking  myself — how  do  we  carry  that 
same  thing  into  our  lives  without  the  ritu- 
als? 

One  of  the  traditions  that  occur  at  the 
Bar  Mitzvahs  I attend  is  the  carrying  of 
the  Torah  throughout  the  community.  It 
says  clearly  that  the  young  person  is  “now 
a responsible  member  of  the  faith  commu- 
nity and  ready  to  carry  the  word  of  God 
among  us.”  As  each  member  touches  his 
or  her  prayer  shawl  or  prayer  book  to  the 
Torah,  it  reinforces  the  message:  “You 
have  carried  the  word  of  God  among  us 
and  I have  touched  it  with  my  experience, 
with  my  prayers.”  How  do  we  in  Quaker 
community  offer  the  same  message  to  oth- 
ers? Too  rarely  I say  to  the  others  in  my 
faith  community — or  hear  from  them — 
“You  carry  God  to  us  and  I touch  it;  I am 
touched  by  it.” 

Sometimes  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
convey  that  message.  An  act  of  a 
stranger — even  reaching  a wrong  number, 
and  being  told,  “Don’t  worry,  dear,  we  all 
make  mistakes” — may  provide  a message 
from  God.  Moments  later,  when  the  full 
import  of  the  divine  presence  in  that  act  is 
realized,  the  stranger  is  gone.  There  is  no 
way  to  thank  that  person,  to  let  her  know 
that  she  carried  the  message  from  God  to 
my  heart.  I learn  that  the  Divine  presence 
is  surrounding  us,  ready  to  break  through 
to  us  using  others  at  any  opportunity. 
From  that  awareness,  I can  feel  thanked 
for  the  small  acts  of  kindness  I offered 
strangers,  and  trust  that  they  somehow 
feel  the  gratitude  that  they  deserve  for 
their  service  to  me. 

There  are  other  symbolic  messages 
conveyed  in  the  Bar  Mitzvah.  By  carrying 
the  Torah  as  new  members  of  the  adult 


congregation,  these  13-year-olds  remind 
us  that  everyone,  even  the  youngest  or 
newest  in  the  community,  has  the  capacity 
and  responsibility  for  carrying  God’s 
word.  Each  person  among  us  has  some- 
thing to  teach  us,  and  I must  remember  to 
listen,  to  pay  attention  to  each  individual. 
By  having  them  read  the  Torah  and  give  a 
talk  on  their  portion,  the  community  is 
also  conveying  to  these  youth  that  they  are 
worth  listening  to. 

In  our  unprogrammed  worship,  how 
do  we  let  speakers  know  that  we  are  ready 
to  hear  their  words?  Our  prayerful  atten- 
tion to  the  spoken  ministry  of  all — even 
the  youngsters  who  rise  to  speak — and  the 


BECAUSE  WE  WERE  SLAVES 


CLAIRE  E.  CORFINKEl  & CHARLES  DAVIS 


‘‘This  book  is  intended  to  share  the  Passo- 
ver Seder  with  diverse  Jewish  and  non- 
Jewish  communities,  to  strengthen  under- 
standing within  and  among  us.  So  may  it 
also  strengthen  our  commitment  to  work 
together  for  justice  and  peace.” — Claire 
Gorfinkel.  Because  We  Were  Slaves  is 
available  for  $5.95  from  Intentional  Pro- 
ductions, PO  Box  94814,  Pasadena,  CA 
91109. 


time  we  allow  to  consider  each  message 
after  it  is  spoken  are  parts  of  our  practice 
that  convey  that  attention.  In  addition,  we 
avoid  critiquing  messages,  even  in  Meet- 
ing for  Worship  with  attention  to  Busi- 
ness. The  business  meeting  holds  that 
same  respectful  listening  for  each  mes- 
sage. We  may  not  weigh  heavily  a particu- 
lar contribution,  but  we  accept  it  without 
discounting  its  sincerity  or  denying  its 
truth  for  the  speaker.  Instead,  we  speak 
from  our  own  experience  and  allow  our 
own  message  to  stand  on  its  own  merit. 
Perhaps  it  is  contradictory  to  a previous 
message,  but  it  is  offered  without  under- 
mining the  prior  message.  Each  message 


is  worthy  of  attention,  though  their  im- 
pacts on  our  own  beliefs  may  vary. 

Another  ritual  at  the  Jewish  services 
is  remembering  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore. As  part  of  the  weekly  services,  the 
deceased  are  remembered  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  their  death.  Their  names  are  held 
up  in  conununity.  It  is  a rich  reminder  of 
the  cycle  of  life,  of  the  loved  ones  that  are 
lost.  As  part  of  the  Bar  Mitzvah,  the  cele- 
brant often  includes  words  of  thanks  for 
the  gifts  that  came  from  previous  genera- 
tions, as  the  tradition  is  being  handed 
down.  For  example,  at  the  last  Bat  Mitz- 
vah that  I attended,  the  young  lady  who 
was  coming  of  age  in  her  faith  spoke  of 
the  prayer  shawl  passed  down  to  her  from 
a grandparent,  and  the  flowers  in  the  bou- 
quet that  symbolized  another  grandparent 
and  her  gifts. 

As  a new  member  of  the  Quaker 
faith,  there  has  been  no  faith  tradition 
passed  down  in  my  family,  but  there  are 
Quaker  predecessors.  Perhaps  a little 
more  time  spent  studying  and  appreciating 
their  lives  would  give  me  more  gratitude 
for  the  gifts  of  this  unique  faith  that  have 
been  passed  on  in  our  own  tradition. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  rituals 
in  other  communities  of  faith  that  can  en- 
rich our  own  understanding  of  God’s  pres- 
ence in  the  world,  our  relationship  to  the 
divine  and  to  the  human  family.  The  diffi- 
culty is  carrying  the  awareness  into  our 
daily  lives.  Our  practices  can  help  us 
bring  the  awareness  into  the  center  of  our 
lives,  or  at  least  remind  us  when  it  is  most 
important  to  pay  attention.  □ 


Sources  for  Quaker  books 

AFSC  Bookstore 
980  N.  Fair  Oaks 
Pasadena,  CA  91103 
626-791-2205 

Friends  General  Conference 
1216  Arch  St  #2B, 

Philadelphia,  PA  19107. 

215-561-1700.  Fax:  215-561-0759 
www.fgcquaker.org 

Pendle  Hill  Bookstore 
Box  J 

Wallingford,  PA  19086 
800-742-3150 

http://www.pendlehill.org/bookstore.html 

Quaker  Hill  Bookstore 
101 -A  Quaker  Hill  Dr. 

Richmond,  IN  47374 
765-962-7575 
800-537-8838 
E-mail  books@xc.org 
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Gregory  Norman  McMillan 

Gregory  Norman  McMillan,  84,  died  on 
September  6,  2000,  at  his  home  in  Port 
Townsend,  Washington.  A Memorial  Meeting 
for  Worship  was  held  September  24,  2000,  by 
the  Port  Townsend  Worship  Group. 

Greg  and  his  wife  Brenda  Martin  visited 
Port  Townsend  regularly  in  the  summers  of  the 
early  1980s  and  in  1989  relocated  from  Ojai, 
California.  Greg  became  an  active  attender  of 
the  Port  Townsend  Worship  Group  and  joined 
the  University  Friends  Meeting,  Seattle,  WA, 
in  1991. 

Greg  was  bom  TDecember  11,  1915,  in 
Gagetown,  Michigan,  to  Leo  Angus  McMillan 
and  Mary  Elizabeth  Toohey.  He  received  a 
Catholic  education.  As  a youth  he  worked  a 
paper  route  in  order  to  pay  his  tuition  to  Catho- 
lic Central  High  School  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 
After  high  school  he  became  a novitiate  to  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Basil,  the  order  of  the 
priests  who  were  his  high  school  teachers.  In 
1936,  he  enrolled  in  Assumption  College  in 
Windsor,  Ontario,  to  prepare  for  the  teaching 
priesthood.  After  receiving  his  BA  degree  in 
Liberal  Arts,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Congrega- 
tion’s seminary  in  Toronto  on  the  campus  of 
St.  Michael’s,  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  where  he  was  appointed  to 
study  at  the  Pontifical  Institute  of  Medieval 
Studies.  After  a year  of  graduate  study,  he  left 
the  Congregation.  Strongly  influenced  by  Tho- 
mas Merton,  he  joined  the  Trappist  Order  and 
spent  a brief  novitiate  at  the  Trappist  Monas- 
tery in  Rhode  Island.  His  stmggle  to  be  faithful 
to  vows  of  physical  self-denial  imposed  by  the 
“religious  life”  ended.  He  returned  to  Detroit  to 
search  for  a new  vocation. 

In  1942  Greg  married  Rose  Politzer.  Until 
1964  when  his  marriage  to  Rose  ended,  he  and 
Rose  faithfully  attended  mass  each  Sunday  and 
ensured  that  their  five  children  did  the  same 
and  that  they  were  schooled  in  the  catechism. 
In  the  mid  1940s  the  family  settled  near 
Escondido,  California,  where  for  several  years 
they  farmed  a fifteen  acre  avocado  ranch.  In 
1947  Greg  began  his  career  at  Convair  in  air- 
craft personnel  administration.  In  1970  he  re- 
tired from  this  work  to  do  occasional  work  in 
constmction  and  to  build  small  boats.  As  he 
notes  in  his  journal:  “No  more  phony  prestige 
of  the  big  job,  just  a handy  man.” 

I r ■^1 

I Memorial  Meeting 
FOR  Missing  Books 

The  library  committee  of  University 
Friends  Meeting  (Seattle,  WA)  held 
a Memorial  Meeting  for  Missing 
Books  in  February.  Empty  bookends 
symbolized  books  that  had  not  been 
returned,  and  a list  of  them  provided 
: Friends  an  opportunity  to  replace  the  j 
missing  book,  by  a donation  or  re- 
turn. 


First  Greg  built  the  Kittiwake,  a two-place 
English  canoe,  which  in  1974  he  and  Brenda 
cmised  into  Morro  Bay  and  down  the  Salinas 
River.  He  then  built  a Bolger’s  Light  Dory.  He 
rowed  the  dory  with  their  supplies  and  Brenda 
paddled  her  kayak,  cmising  together  in  the  Sea 
of  Cortez.  Then  he  built  a cold-molded  South 
Jersey  Beach  skiff  for  a friend  and  one  for  him- 
self Later  he  rebuilt  a thirty  foot  catamaran,  the 
Arriba.  Each  year,  for  four  years,  beginning  in 
1980,  Greg  and  Brenda  spent  the  months  from 
October  to  May,  sailing  the  Arriba  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Cortez  and  the  mainland  of 
Mexico.  His  next  boat  was  a single-place 
Blandsford  canoe. 

Carrying  the  new  canoe  and  Brenda’s 
kayak  on  top  of  their  old  Dodge  van,  Greg  and 
Brenda  traveled  across  the  USA,  canoeing  all 
available  rivers,  and  returned  to  the  West  Coast 
by  way  of  Canada,  again  canoeing  in  the  lakes 
and  rivers.  In  his  journal  Greg  answers  the 
question  “Why  would  someone  want  to  build  a 
boat  if  he  already  has  one?” 

“To  me  it  hardly  seems  necessary  to  have 
to  justify  building  anything  at  all.  That  is  why 
our  hands  have  become  the  way  they  are,  so  we 
can  build  things.  And  what  more  wonderful 
thing  than  to  build  than  a boat,  especially  a 
beautiful,  gleaming,  graceful  boat? 

“Some  of  the  boats  that  I have  built  have 
been  that  way  and  I expect  that  the  one  I am 
building  now  will  be  beautiful,  the  best  that  I 
can  do.” 

Reading  from  his  journal,  Greg  recently 
shared  his  spiritual  odyssey  with  Port  Town- 
send Friends.  Excerpts  from  that  reading  fol- 
low: 

“During  my  lifetime,  spanning  as  it  does, 
83  years,  as  I write  this,  the  world  has  changed 
greatly  and,  thankfully,  so  have  I.  It  was  in  my 
old  age  ‘during  the  last  watch  of  the  night’  as 
Buddha  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  I had 
spiritual  experiences  I so  value.” 

“Most  days,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  I 
have  meditated  each  morning  for  a short  period. 
These  meditations  have  changed  over  the 
course  of  the  years.  At  first,  they  followed  the 
Soto  Zen  approach,  which  means  that  one  at- 
tempts to  empty  the  rational  mind,  quiet  down 
the  thinking  process.  Then,  because  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Thich  Nhat  Hanh,  my  meditations 
changed  to  a pursuit  of  mindfulness,  with  at- 
tempts to  bring  that  mindfulnesss  into  everyday 
life.  Then  came  another  influence,  that  of  the 
‘Insight  Meditation’  school  led  by  Jack  Kom- 
field,  a more  explicit  effort  to  achieve  a life  of 
mindfulness.  Of  late  years,  I came  under  the 
influence  of  the  Quaker  mystics  and  here  the 
meditations  took  a different  direction,  with  the 
introduction  of  prayer  and  contemplative  prac- 
tice into  the  meditations.” 

“Several  months  ago  (October  1997)  an 
amazing  thing  happened.  While  sitting  in  my 
usual  morning  meditation,  1 had  what  I can  only 
term  a mystic  experience.  I was  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by,  engulfed  by,  a brilliant,  blinding 
light.  That  light  was  everything  there  was.  Of 
course,  I was  startled.  My  immediate  impres- 
sion was  that  it  was  a tremendously  intense  en- 
ergy. At  first,  I did  not  realize  what  was  hap- 
pening, but  then,  emanating  from  the  light, 
came  a powerful  impression  of  love,  not  just 
‘abstract  love,’  but  an  ardent  compassionate 
love  and,  most  incredibly  it  was  love  for  me. 


The  whole  experience  was  awesome  even 
though  it  lasted  perhaps  only  momentarily.  I 
was  dumbfounded.  I had  read  of  some  such 
things  but  had  dismissed  them,  somewhat 
cynically.” 

“That  mystical  experience  has  been  re- 
peated but  not  in  quite  the  same  way.  A few 
months  ago,  after  foolishly  overexerting  my- 
self, I went  in  and  lay  on  the  couch,  undergo- 
ing a severe  attack  of  angina.  I knew  that  I was 
near  dying,  on  the  brink  of  death,  as  they  say. 
Then  once  again  I was  suddenly  startled  by  the 
blinding  light.  I was  aware  again  of  the  same 
strong  feeling  of  loving  fervor  and  now  that 
translated  in  my  mind  into  a welcoming,  sort 
of  a ‘Come  on,  Greg,  we  are  waiting  for  you.’ 
There  was  then  certainly  no  fear  at  all  of  dying 
but  instead  a very  real  readiness,  an  eagerness 
for  it,  an  awareness  that  what  was  coming  was 
wonderful  beyond  any  expectation  I could 
have.” 

“As  of  now,  I am  still  very  much  a prac- 
ticing Quaker.  Of  all  the  religions,  I regard  the 
Quakers  to  be  the  only  one  I find  acceptable. 

“It  is  non-doctrinal  enough  that  it  can 
accommodate  me  as  I have  changed,  especially 
during  the  past  year.  Prior  to  that  time,  I con- 
sidered myself  a questioning  Christian.  Since 
then  1 have  pretty  much  dropped  away  from  all 
doctrinal  beliefs  and  want  to  base  my  religious 
convictions  and  practices  on  what  I have  expe- 
rienced. I am  not  interested  in  trying  to  define 
aspects  of  the  deity.  I know  experientially  that 
God  is  all  light  and  love  and  that  He  will  allow 
me  to  share  that.  What  more  could  I want?” 

The  last  years  of  his  life  Greg  carried  a 
concern  for  the  homeless  and  the  incarcerated 
of  Port  Townsend.  He  regularly  visited  the  jail 
and  led  an  ecumenical  effort  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  homeless. 

Greg  is  survived  by  his  wife  Brenda,  his 
former  wife  Rose,  his  daughters  Mary  and 
Martha,  his  sons  Michael,  Thomas,  and  Tony, 
and  his  seven  grandchildren.  □ 

Stephen  P.  Dunn 

Stephen  P.  Dunn,  71,  died  June  4,  1999,  at 
home  in  Kensington,  CA.  Bom  March  24, 
1928,  he  stmggled  throughout  his  life  with 
cerebral  palsy.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia 
College  and  Columbia  University  where  he 
received  his  Ph.D.  in  anthropology  (1959).  His 
devoted  parents  provided  him  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  travel  in  Norway,  Sweden,  France, 
England,  Ireland  and  Italy  as  a boy  and  young 
man.  In  1956,  he  married  Ethel  Deikman,  who 
also  has  cerebral  palsy,  an  event  they  called 
the  Great  October  Revolution.  (It  was  very 
unusual  for  disabled  people  to  be  married,  and 
even  more  unusual  for  them  to  marry  each 
other.)  His  earliest  publications  were  books  of 
poetry,  including,  as  S.  P.  Dunn,  Some  Water- 
colors  from  Venice  (1956),  and  ending  with 
The  Recluse  and  Other  Poems  (1999).  Several 
of  his  scholarly  publications,  some  of  them 
with  his  father  L.  C.  Dunn,  were  devoted  to 
the  Roman  Jews.  For  25  years  he  was  the  edi- 
tor of  Soviet  Anthropology  and  Archeology 
and  Soviet  Sociology,  translation  journals. 

Translator  as  well  as  editor  of  many 
books  about  Russia  and  the  Soviets,  he  wrote 
four  scholarly  books  of  his  own:  Cultural  Pro- 
cesses in  the  Baltic  Area  under  Soviet  Rule 
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(1966),  The  Peasants  of  Central  Russia  (with 
Ethel  Dunn  1967,  reissued  1988),  Kultunvan- 
del  im  sowjetischen  Dorf,  (with  Ethel  Dunn 
1977)  and  The  Fall  and  Rise  of  the  Asiatic 
Mode  of  Production  (1982). 

In  addition  to  writing  many  other  publica- 
tions, he  taught  courses  on  the  peoples  of  the 
USSR  and  comparative  religion  in  several  aca- 
demic institutions  in  the  Bay  Area  and  Mon- 
terey, California.  He  especiaJly  liked  teaching 
the  course  in  comparative  religion. 

He  attended  Berkeley  (CA)  Friends  Meet- 
ing until  the  time  of  his  death.  His  contribu- 
tions to  the  Meeting  for  Worship  were  espe- 
cially valued  as  well  as  his  service  on  several 
committees,  particularly  Library  and  Finance 
Committees. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  two  nieces,  a 
nephew  and  two  great-nieces  and  a great- 
nephew. 

Stephen  Dunn  will  be  missed  by  all  who 
value  the  life  of  the  mind,  and  by  all  who  loved 
him.  □ 

Barbara  Greenwood  Nelson 

Barbara  Greenwood  Nelson,  beloved  mem- 
ber of  Berkeley  (Calif.)  Monthly  Meeting, 
died  suddenly  on  February  6,  1999.  Her  death 
had  a profound  effect  on  many  of  those  who 
knew  her  and  who  had  been  touched  by  her 
kindness  and  thoughtfulness. 

Barbara  was  bom  in  Pasadena,  California, 
November  10,  1919,  and  grew  up  there,  an  only 
child  in  a happy  home.  She  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  and  began 
her  career  as  an  elementary  school  teacher,  fo- 
cusing on  the  welfare  and  needs  of  underprivi- 
leged children. 

Barbara  was  married  during  World  War  11 
to  Charles  Gregg.  He  was  wounded  in  the  con- 
flict and  she  cared  for  him  and  their  six  chil- 
dren: Brandon,  Alison,  Benjamin,  Toben, 
Madeline,  and  Zachary.  She  suffered  the  pain 
of  losing  to  sickness  and  a car  accident  two  of 
these  children,  Madeline  and  Zachary.  Her 
marriage  to  Charles  Gregg  ended  in  divorce  in 
the  1960s. 

On  December  9,  1973,  Barbara  joined  the 
Berkeley  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  and  re- 
mained an  active  and  giving  presence  in  the 
Meeting  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

While  she  served  on  various  committees, 
her  participation  on  the  Hospitality  and  Visit- 
ing Committees  was  especially  noteworthy.  It 
was  through  her  work  on  the  Hospitality  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  her  participation  in  the  life  of 
the  entire  Meeting  that  her  strong  sense  of 
Quaker  hospitality  was  manifested  in  warmth 
and  friendliness  to  members,  attendees  and 
visitors  alike.  Barbara  did  not  simply  greet  peo- 
ple, she  would  pause  with  full  gaze  and  warm 
handshake,  making  inquiries  and  conversation 
so  that  all  whom  she  spoke  to  felt  genuinely 
welcomed  and  cared  for.  She  learned  what  each 
individual’s  interests  were,  and  she  spoke  of 
those  interests  each  time  they  met. 

Through  the  Visiting  Committee  she  heard 
of  the  incarceration  of  a teenage  member  of  the 
Meeting  in  the  county  jail.  On  her  own  she 
tried  to  see  him  but  was  able  only  to  leave  a 
message  for  him  that  she  had  tried.  The  young 
man  was  moved  by  what  she  had  tried  to  do  for 
him  and  for  a time  his  life  turned  to  more  posi- 


tive actions. 

Barbara’s  generosity  and  intense  concern 
for  others,  her  deep  spirituality,  and  her  love  of 
beauty  were  an  inspiration  to  all  who  came  into 
contact  with  her.  She  honored  every  personal 
relationship  she  had. 

She  was  married  to  Anton  (nicknamed 
“Ax”)  Nelson  in  1972.  When  he  became  ill, 
Barbara’s  strong  sense  of  generosity  and  love 
was  expressed  through  the  excellent  and  stead- 
fast care  she  gave  to  him. 

She  counted  as  especially  memorable  her 
travels  to  southern  Africa  with  Anton  and  two 
visits  to  China  with  her  son,  Benjamin,  where 
he  met  his  wife.  In  later  years  she  continued  to 
be  an  active  presence  at  Worship.  She  took 
care  of  her  beautiful  Japanese-style  hillside 
garden  and  regularly  attended  meetings  of  the 
local  chapter  of  the  American  Rhododendron 
Society.  She  met  with  a longtime  support 
group  of  older  Quaker  women,  and  she  and  her 
dog,  Lakota,  frequently  went  out  with  the 
Quaker  hiking  group. 

Besides  her  husband  and  four  children  she 
left  five  grandchildren:  Erin,  Andrew,  Heather, 
Nicholas,  Saskia. 

Today  a portrait  of  Barbara  hangs  in  the 
foyer  of  Quaker  House  in  Berkeley,  where  visi- 
tors can  still  see  her  warm  smile  and  loving 
gaze.  She  is  missed.  □ 

Richard  Andrew  Brown 

Richard  Andrew  Brown,  who  first  came  to 
Berkeley  Friends  Meeting  in  the  1950s, 
died  peacefully  on  December  19,  1999,  ten 
days  after  a diagnosis  of  lymphoma. 

Bom  in  Puyallup,  Washington  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1918,  Dick  was  the  older  of  two 
brothers  bom  of  an  adventurous  Scotch-Irish 
father  and  a Norwegian  mother.  Even  as  a 
child  he  was  adept  at  building,  especially  rafts 
and  kayaks.  At  18  he  set  out  alone  in  a home- 
made canoe  on  an  ocean  voyage  to  Alaska. 
Solo  bicycle  trips  in  Mexico,  the  Southwest, 
and  England  followed. 

While  at  the  University  of  Washington, 
with  World  War  II  under  way,  his  association 
with  Friends  began  as  part  of  his  objection  to 
war.  He  became  a conscientious  objector,  left  a 
poorly  organized  Civilian  Public  Service 
Camp,  served  time  in  prison,  and  was  paroled 
to  hospital  work  in  Berkeley. 

TTie  prison  sentence  left  him  with  one  of 
his  most  powerful  memories.  Isolated  for  some 
time,  the  only  view  he  had  of  the  outside  world 
was  through  the  bars  of  a small  window  to  the 
sky  beyond.  One  day,  depressed,  he  watched 
the  sky — and  a white  bird  flew  overhead  and 
hovered.  In  that  moment  Dick  experienced 
becoming  the  bird,  witnessing  the  earth,  the 
nations,  and  the  people  of  the  nations,  with  all 
their  conflicts  and  sufferings.  He  saw  clearly 
that  all  the  nations  and  peoples  shared  the 
same  purpose,  and  needed  the  same  harmony,  a 
way  through  conflict  to  reconciliation,  to 
peace.  He  lived  that  vision  the  rest  of  his  life. 

For  livelihood,  he  worked  as  a carpenter, 
the  trade  he  had  learned  from  his  father,  and 
one  that  was  not  endangered  by  his  prison  rec- 
ord. He  continued  his  interest  in  writing  and 
storytelling.  When  he  married,  he  and  his  wife 
Helen  moved  to  mral  Marin,  California.  They 
adopted  two  sons,  Jason,  of  Japanese-Chinese- 


Hawai’ian  heritage,  and  Zachary,  a Blackfoot 
Indian.  Dick’s  care  for  his  sons  remained  core 
through  his  life.  When  the  family  moved  to  Ber- 
keley, they  attended  Meeting.  After  the  mar- 
riage ended,  some  30  years  ago,  Dick  became  a 
committed  member,  especially  devoted  to  the 
care  of  the  meetinghouse. 

Dick  was  known  as  a master  builder,  and 
he  loved  to  teach  his  craft.  Whether  building 
sailboats  or  building  houses,  he  was  dedicated 
to  sharing  his  skills.  During  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  he  traveled  to  Mississippi  with  a 
group  of  northern  California  builders  who  re- 
built burned  churches.  Later  he  went  to  Nicara- 
gua as  part  of  the  Builders’  Brigade. 

He  was  a dedicated  friend  to  many  whom 
he  helped  with  his  care  and  attention.  He  was 
an  active  counselor  to  conscientious  objectors, 
and  a strong  and  principled  Friend  within  the 
Meeting,  ever  alert  to  giving  witness  to  the  sa- 
cred in  people  and  the  moment. 

“In  the  presence  of  the  sacred”  Dick  cele- 
brated his  marriage  to  Anne  Maiden,  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1999,  under  the  care  of  Berkeley 
Friends  Meeting.  They  had  many  interests  in 
common,  including  nature,  camping,  canoeing, 
reading  aloud,  writing,  singing,  and  children. 

The  seeds  of  Dick’s  principled  life  will  go 
on  growing  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  fam- 
ily and  his  many  friends.  □ 

Vital  Statistics 

New  Members/Transfers 

♦ Doris  and  Glenn  Bond,  Redding  MM 

♦ Michelle  White,  Orange  Grove  MM 

♦ Kitty  Bergel  transferred  from  Orange  Grove 
MM  to  Orange  County  FM 

♦ Dan  Sims  from  Reno  MM  to  Orange  Grove 
MM 

♦ David  & Erin  Hazlett,  Tempe  FM 

♦ Barbara  Moore  Lewis  from  University  MM  to 
Salem  MM 

♦ Bill  Ames,  University  MM 

♦ Ruth  DeFoe,  Fresno  FM 

♦ Bill  Haworth  transferred  from  Redwood  Forest 
FM  to  Davis  FM 

♦ Blake  Amall,  San  Francisco  FM 

♦ Heidi  Pidcoke,  San  Francisco  FM 

♦ David  Bowles,  Honolulu  FM 

♦ Danae  Steele  transferred  from  Honolulu  MM  to 
Olympia  (WA)  MM 

♦ Dorene  Mercer  from  Sacramento  FM  to  Mult- 
nomah MM 

♦ Berm  and  Leslie  Carter  from  Charleston  (West 
Virginia)  FM  to  Multnomah  MM 

♦ Bmce  Kaad,  Multnomah  MM 

♦ Andy  Cross,  Multnomah  MM 

♦ Margy  Brittingham,  Phoenix  Friends  Meeting 

♦ Denine  Lutz,  Orange  County  FM 

♦ Kaeli  Frank,  Multnomah  MM 

♦ Jonah  Cross,  Multnomah  MM 

Births 

♦ Twins:  Jack  Timothy  Murray  and  Makenna 
Grace  Murray  on  December  22,  2000.  Grand- 
mother is  Ruth  Hultman  of  San  Jose  MM 

♦ Jason  Eron  Scott-Hakanson,  Multnomah  MM 

♦ Rowan  Martin  Olsen,  Multnomah  MM 

♦ Martin  Elhot  Conner  Ford,  Mulmomah  MM 

♦ Samantha  Jackson  to  Jim  and  Kris  Jackson, 
Albuquerque  FM 
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Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour.  Take  a 12-day  trip  to  see  the 
real  Costa  Rica.  For  information  and  a brochure  call:  937-584-2900  or 
001  (506)  645-5065.  E-mail:  jstuckey@sol.racsa.co.cr  or  write:  Roy 
Joe  Stuckey,  1182  Hornbeam  Rd,  Sabina  OH  45169 

Associate  Director  for  the  Pacific  Southwest  Region  of 
THE  American  Friends  Service  Committee  (Quakers)  in  Pasa- 
dena, California.  Requires  strong  commitment  to  non-violence  as  a 
means  of  achieving  social  justice  and  experience  in  program  manage- 
ment and  community  organizing.  Supervised  by  the  Regional  Director 
and  shares  responsibility  for  program  supervision,  administration, 
evaluation  and  financial  management  of  the  Region.  Publicly  inter- 
prets the  work  of  the  AFSC.  Women,  people  of  color,  lesbian,  gay, 
bisexual  and  transgender  people  and  people  with  disabilities  are  en- 
couraged to  apply.  Salary  range  begins  at  $40,000  with  excellent  bene- 
fits. Resumes  accepted  until  April  2,  2001  by  L.  Brusseau,  AFSC,  980 

North  Fair  Oaks  Avenue,  Pasadena,  CA.  91 103,  fax  (626)  791-2205. 


Mid-East  Citizen  Diplomacy 

INVITES  YOUR  PARTICIPATION 

Compassionate  Listening  Youth  Delegation  (ages  16  - 23).  Israel, 
West  Bank,  Gaza,  June  26  - July  10,  2001.  Cost;  $1,700  + airfare 
Delegation  Leaders:  Rabbi  Andrea  Cohen-Kiener  & Munteha 
Shukralla 

An  invitation  to  be  of  service...  The  Compassionate  Listening 
project  provides  an  opportunity  to  advance  reconciliation,  help 
build  the  international  constituency  for  Mid-East  peace,  and  to  learn 
a powerful  conflict  resolution  technique  that  will  serve  you  in  all 
aspects  of  your  life.  We  welcome  and  honor  participation  of  youth 
from  all  nations  and  religions.  The  Children  of  Abraham  Educational 
Project — a new  project  of  MidEast  Citizen  Diplomacy — was  created 
to  offer  this  powerful  experience  to  young  people  ages  16 — 23. 

Our  two-week  journey  begins  in  Jerusalem  with  a training  in 
Compassionate  Listening.  The  group  then  listens  to  and  dialogues 
with  Israelis  and  Palestinians  representing  the  full  spectrum  of  opin- 
ion within  each  society.  We  believe  that  peace  comes  through  the 
hard  work  of  meeting  one’s  enemy — the  human  being  behind  the 
stereotype,  and  acknowledging  one  another’s  suffering.  Through  our 
daily  practice  in  the  field  and  our  group  sessions,  participants  come 
away  with  a thorough  understanding  of  Compassionate  Listening, 
which  is  applicable  to  all  conflict  situations— domestic  to  interna- 
tional. 

The  Children  of  Abraham  Educational  Project  is  ready  to  support 
students  who  would  like  to  earn  credit  for  their  experience  in  an  aca- 
demic institution.  The  July  2001  delegation  will  be  led  by  Rabbi  An- 
drea Cohen-Kiener  with  assistance  from  Muntaha  Shukrallah 
(biographies  available  on  our  website).  Please  email  Andrea  for  fur- 
ther information:  andrea@mideastdiplomacy.org 
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For  complete  information 
about  the  2001  Gathering 
of  Friends  contact: 

Friends  General  Conference 
1216  Arch  Street,  2B 
■ Philadelphia,  PA  19107 
(215)  561-1700 

E-mail: 

gathering@fgcquaker.  org 
Web: 

www.fgcquaker.org/gathering 

Friends 

General 

Conference 


ZOOi 


0) 


June  30  to  July  7,  2001 
Virginia  Tech  • Blacksburg,  Virginia 


Fee 


What  if  you  had  a mirror  for  your  soul?  Then  what  could  you  create  in 
your  life?  For  a free,  sample  session  of  co-active  life  coaching,  contact  Bruce 
Thron-Weber  at  303-399-4752  or  BruceCoach@aol.com.  I coach  over  the 
telephone  and  it  works  well. 


Advertising  Rates  and  Policies:  All  ads  must  be  consistent  with 
beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends.  $.45  per  word  for  ads.  Minimum 
charge,  $9.  Ads  should  be  prepaid,  if  possible.  Deadline:  six  weeks  prior 
to  publication.  Publishing  of  advertisements  and  newsletter  insert  does 
not  imply  endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 


Display  ads:  $12  per  column  inch. 

'A  page  ad  (4  X 4 Vi) : $85 

1 column  ad  (ZVzx  10):  $120 

2 column  ad  (5  x 10):  $225 
V2  page  ad  (714  x 4 V2)  $160 
Full  page  (7  14  x 10):  $290 


For  more  information,  call 
562-699-5670  or  email 
friendsbul@aol.com.  Dis- 
counts up  to  25%  for  recur- 
ring ads  and  special  rates  for 
four-or-more-page  newsletter 
inserts. 


Western  Friends  Calendar 

http://members.aol.com/friendsbul/WestFriendsDirectory.html 

♦ /\pr  13—15  (Easter  weekend);  ‘The  /\nnual  Silent  Retreat.  k\  extended  experience 
of  Quaker  Meeting  for  Worship.”  Eve  Forrest.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center.  For  more 
info:  831 -336B333  or  quakercenter.org. 

♦ /\pr  14—15:  New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting  at  Camp  Thunderbird  in  the  Mimbres 
Valley  (20  miles  east  of  Silver  City  and  then  north  up  the  river  valley).  For  details:  Sondra 
Sage,  sage@cemrc.org. 

♦ /\pr27— 29:  Pacific  Northwest  QM  at  Lazy  F Ranch  near  Ellensburg,  WA 

♦ May  7.  Southern  California  QM  at  Qrange  County  Meeting.  For  more  information, 
contact  Sue  Scott  at  sescott@juno.com. 

♦ May  18—20:  Meeting  of  Board  of  Friends  Bulletin  on  Bainbridge  Island. 

♦ May  18—20:  Willamette  QM  at  Sky  Camp,  near  Eugene,  Oregon. 

♦ Jun  1—3:  "Seeking  Inspiration  and  Communion.  Spiritual  mentors  and  companions.” 
Krista  Barnard.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center.  For  more  info:  831-336^333  or  quaker- 
center.org. 

♦ Jun  13—17  (12  the  extra  day):  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  at  Fort  Lewis  College, 
Durango,  Colorado.  For  details;  Peter  Lundman,  Registrar.  Peter@Lundman.org. 


♦ Jun  17—24:  Quaker  Service  Camp.  Fun  through  service  for  friends  in  the 
8th— 10th  grades.  Quaker  Center  Staff.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center.  For  more 
info:  831-336-8333  orquakercenter.org. 

♦ Jul  2—8:  “Art  and  the  Spirit.  Our  annual  exploration  of  the  inner  landscape 
through  many  media.”  Selene  Vega  and  other  artists.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center.  For  more  info:  831-336-8333  or  quakercenter.org. 

♦ Jul  22—29:  Quaker  Camp  Our  week  for  friends  in  5th  - 7th  grades.  Alan  and 
Mimi  Edgar.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center.  For  more  info:  831-336-8333  or 
quakercenter.org. 

♦ Aug  5—2,  2001:  Quaker  Camp  Senior  Session.  Organized  by  the  campers 
themselves.  Open  to  11th  graders  through  early  college  age.  Alan  Edgar 
(Mentor).  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center.  For  more  information:  831-336-8333  or 
quakercenter.org. 


If  you  have  a calendar  entry,  please  contact  the  editor  at  friendsbul@aol. 
com. 
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The  great  theological  diversity  within  The  Religious  So- 
ciety of  Friends  is  by  no  means  a liabUity.  The  Quaker 
Universalist  Fellowship  seeks  to  create  a climate  for  a 
loving,  listening  spirituality  within  our  meetings  for 
worship,  business  and  learning  in  which  all  attendees 
may  share  the  deepest  witness  of  their  belief  system.  It  is 
an  opportunity  to  “Give  peace  a chance!”,  to  practice  conflict  reso- 
lution, and  to  wage  peace.  Our  meetings  should  strive  to  nurture 
mutual  awareness,  understanding,  and  compassion. 

For  subscriptions  and  information,  write:  Quaker  Universalist 
Fellowship,  206  Shady  Ln,  Lexington,  KY,  40503  or  e-mail: 
QUF@ot.com 


ConcevnecC  SingCss  links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism,  gender  equality,  and  the 
health  of  the  planet.  Nationwide  and  Canada.  All  ages.  Straight/gay. 
Since  1984.  Free  newsletter  sample:'2s.  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA 
01242.  S 413-445-6309  orH  http://www.concemedsingles.com 


Resistance  and  Obedience  to  God: 

Memoirs  of  David  Ferris,  1 101— \ 119 

edited,  with  introduction  and  study  notes,  by  Martha  Paxson  Grundy 
A fascinating  chronicle  of  the  life  of  18th-centuiy  Quaker  minister 
David  Ferris.  A contemporary  of  John  Woohnan,  Ferris  was  a 
member  of  Wilmington  Monthly  Meeting  (Delaware)  who  traveled 
extensively  in  the  ministry.  Includes  study  notes, 
bibliography  and  index. 

FGC.  2001,  116  pp.,  paperback  $15.00 


Wanted:  Resident(s)  at  Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meeting, 
Santa  Rosa,  CA.  Residents  performing  hospitality  and  care-taking 
duties  are  sought  for  a dynamic  Friends  Meeting  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Post  inquiries  to  Resident  Committee,  RFFM  Box  1831, 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95402 


Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal  retreats,  family  reun- 
ions, weddings,  retreats,  and  our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs. 
Among  the  Redwoods,  near  Santa  Cmz,  CA.  831/336-8333,  http:// 
WWW . quakercenter . org 


QUAKER  WRITERS  AND  ARTISTS’  Read  Types  & Shadows,  the 

exciting  newsletter  of  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s 
goal:  To  nurture  and  showcase  the  literary,  visual,  musical,  and  performing  arts 
within  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of  Quaker  expression,  minis- 
try, witness,  and  outreach.  To  these  ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual,  practical,  and  fi- 
nancial support  as  way  opens.  Help  build  an  international  network  of  creative  sup- 
port and  celebration.  Membership,  $22/year.  FQA,  Dept.  FB,  PO  Box  58565, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102.  E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http://www.quaker.org/ 
fqa/index.html 


Friends  | 
General 
Conference 
Bookstore 

iii6  Arch  Street,  2B 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 

For  a free  2000-2001 
catalog,  or  to  order,  call: 

O 

1-800-966-4556 


bookstore@fgcquaker.org 

Now  order, 
through  the  web! 

www.quakerbooks.org 


from 

Quaker 

Spirituality 


Daily  Readings 
from  Quaker  ^irhualrty 

edited  by  Edward  Cell 
A fine  introduction  to  Quaket 
thought  with  nearly  70  one-page 
spiritual  writings  by  prominent 
Friends.  Contributors  range  from 
Fox,  Woolman,  Nayler  and  Penn  to 
Kenneth  Boulding,  Thomas  Kelly,  Rufus 
Jones,  and  Jessamyn  West.  Ideal  for  inquirers 

or  as  a daily  devotional  for  seasoned  Friends. 
Templegate,  1 981,  96  pp,  paperback  $4.95 

Lighting  Candles  in  the  Dark: 

Stories  of  Courage  and  Love  in  Action 
Elinor  Briggs,  Mamie  Clark, 

Carol  Passmore,  editors 
FGC  has  reprinted  this  mavelous  book  with 
over  40  short  stories  about  people  who 
showed  bravery  and  courage  as  they  dealt 
nonviolendy  with  dangerous  or  diffinilt 
situations  and  social  issues.  Includes  stories 
from  Quaker  history. 

FGC,  1992,2001,224  pp..  paperback  $13.00 

Call  us  if  you’d  like  a book  table 
for  any  type  of  Quaker  Gathering! 


Free  copies  of  Seeking  Truth  Together  by  Quaker  ecoiHHnist  Jack  Powelson  are  available  to 
all  Friends  Bulletin  subscribers  thanks  to  a special  donation.  We  do  this  because  we  believe  the 
topics  in  this  book  are  worthy  of  discussion,  but  Friends  Bulletin  does  not  take  any  position  on 
them  Topics  include  different  viewpoints  on  the  following  issues,  to  promote  discussion: 


Make  friends,  make  music  at  FRIENDS  MUSIC 
CAMP,  2-  or  4- week  summer  program  for  ages  10-18. 
Brochure,  video:  FMC,  PO  Box  427,  Yellow  Springs,  OH 
45387.  937-767-1311. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  the  only  West  Coast 
Friends  secondary  boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living, 
small  classes,  work  program,  loving  community.  John 
Woolman  School,  13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City,  CA 
95959.  530-273-3183. 


♦ “We  are  destroying  the  environment” 

♦ “We  need  a higher  minimum  wage” 

♦ “Forgive  the  debts  of  poor  countries” 

♦ “Don’t  buy  the  products  of  sweatshops” 

♦ “Affirmative  action  is  being  reversed” 

♦ “Social  security  isn’t  enough” 

♦ “Schools  in  inner  cities  have  failed” 

♦ “Hey  Hey  Ho  Ho!  WTO  has  to  go” 

♦ “Capitalists  are  greedy  for  profits” 

♦ “44  million  Americans  don’t  have  health  insurance” 

♦ “Great  disparities  between  CEO  pay  and  ordinary  workers’” 

♦ “The  economy  is  dominated  by  corporations” 

♦ “The  Rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  Poor  are  getting  pooref  ’ 

♦ “Trust  government  more  than  corporation” 


Friends  House  is  a multi-level  retirement  community 
offering  independent  living  apartments  and  houses,  an  as- 
sisted care  living  facility,  skilled  nursing  and  an  adult  day 
services  program  serving  residents  and  the  wider  Santa  Rosa 
community.  Located  in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House  is  easily 
accessible  to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood  for- 
ests, and  the  vineyards  of  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties. 
Friends  House  is  owned  and  operated  by  Friends  Associa- 
tion of  Services  for  the  Elderly  (EASE),  a California  not-for- 
profit  corporation.  The  facility  and  Board  of  Directors  are 
strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  traditions.  The  welfare  and 
growth  of  persons  within  an  environment  which  stresses 
independence  is  highly  valued.  Tour  Friends  House  at  our 
web  site  at  www.friendshouse.org.  Friends  House,  684  Be- 
nicia Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409.  707-538-0152 

Coming  to  DC?  Stay  with  Friends  on  Capitol  Hill.  William 
Penn  House,  a Quaker  Seminar  and  Hospitality  Center  in  beau- 
tiful, historic  townhouse,  is  located  five  blocks  east  of  the  US 
Capitol.  Convenient  to  Union  Station  for  train  and  METRO  con- 
nections. Shared  accommodations  including  continental  break- 
fast, for  groups,  individuals.  515  East  Capitol  Street,  SE,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20003.  E-mail:  dirpennhouse@pennsnet.org.  Tele- 
phone: 202-543-5560  Fax:  202-543-3814. 

Interns,  9 — 12  month  commitment,  beginning  January,  June, 
or  September.  Assist  with  seminars  and  hospitality  at  William 
Penn  House,  5 blocks  from  US  Capitol.  Room,  board,  and 
small  stipend. 


If  you  would  like  to  find  out  more  about  these  economic  issues,  simply  fill  out  the  fol- 
lowing form  and  send  it  to  “Seeking  Truth  Together,”  5238  Andalucia  Court,  Whittier, 
CA  90601,  together  with  $2  mailing  cost  in  the  US  (make  check  pit  to  “Friends  Bulle- 
tin”). 

Your  Name 

Address 

City State Zip 
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Is  Pendle  Hill 
in  Your  Will? 

^ last  will  and  testament  is  the  cornerstone  of 
X^estate  planning.  It  is  the  lasting  expression  of 
love  for  our  family  and  friends,  as  well  as  our 
support  for  those  charitable  organizations  we  wish 
to  see  endure  and  flourish.  Pendle  Hill  exists 
today  because  of  the  hundreds  of  supporters  who 
have  remembered  Pendle  Hill  in  their  wills. 

A simple  charitable  bequest  can  provide  very 
meaningful  support  to  our  mission  as  well  as 
reduce  the  amount  of  estate  and  inheritance  taxes 
paid.  Bequests  may  be  specific,  proportional,  or 
residual  in  nature. 


Sample  Language  for  Charitable  Requests 

specific  Bequest 

I give  and  bequeath  to  Pendle  Hill,  338  Plush  Mill  Road,  Wallingford,  PA  19086,  the  sum  of  $. 
[or  specific  property]**  to  be  used  for  its  general  purposes. 

**  To  maximize  tax  savings,  consider  a gift  of  Savings  Bonds,  Individual  Retirement  Accounts 
or  other  tax-deferred  retirement  funds  which  produce  "Income  in  Respect  of  a Decedent." 


Percentage  Bequest 

I give  and  bequeath  to  Pendle  Hill,  338  Plush  Mill  Road,  Wallingford,  PA  19086, % of  my  estate  to  be  used  for  its 

general  purposes. 


Residuary  Bequest 

I give  and  bequeath  to  Pendle  Hill,  338  Plush  Mill  Road,  Wallingford,  PA  19086,  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my  estate 
to  be  used  for  its  general  purposes. 


Contingent  Bequest 

In  the  event  that  any  of  the  above  named  beneficiaries  shall  not  survive  me,  or  shall 
die  during  the  administration  of  my  estate,  within  ninety  (90)  days  from  the  date  of 
my  death,  or  as  a result  of  a common  disaster,  then  I give  and  bequeath  that  beneficiary's 
share  of  my  estate  to  Pendle  Hill,  338  Plush  Mill  Road,  Wallingford,  PA  19086,  to  be 
used  for  its  general  purposes. 


For  assistance  in  determining  how  to 
best  make  your  bequest,  please  write: 

Richard  Barnes 

Director  of  Developmen 

338  Plush  Mill  Road 

Wallingford,  PA  19086: 

or  phone  (800)  742-3150.  ext.  132; 

or  email  contributions@pendlehill.org 
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Don’t  Miss  Out 
On  the  Western 
Q u a k e r Ex  p e r i e n c e — 
Renew  NOW! 


Dear  Editor:  I love  your  January  2001  issue!  What  an 
outstanding  content!  Especially  impressed  with  Robert 
Griswold’s  lucid  article/essay.  And  delighted  to  see 
Eknath  Easwaran’s  wise  influence  at  play.  His  teach- 
ing by  word  and  deed  became  a central  part  of  my 
spiritual  journey  when  I knew  him  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  area  from  1965.  — Pat  Kutzner,  Cuba,  New 
Mexico 


[>o  you  have  your  copy  of 
A Western  Quaker 
Reader? 

“An  excellent  job  of  weaving  the 
threads  of  the  western  experience  to- 
gether to  make  a cohesive  image  of  the 
evolution  of  Quakerism  in  the  west. 
Readers  will  want  to  have  this  book 
for  reference  as  well  as  for  sampling 
tbe  essays  for  years  to  come.” 

— Margaret  Bacon,  author  of  Quiet 
Rebels  and  many  other  books. 


Please  send cop !y lies  of  A Western  Quaker  Reader  @ $22  (includes  postage  and  handling) 

Please  renew  my  subscription  to  Friends  Bulletin;  D Introductory*  $15  D Two-year  $39  D Regular  $25 

My  address  is  U on  the  label  below 

D as  follows:  Name 

Street 


City State Zip 


*lntroductory  rate  for  first-time  subscribers,  gift  subscriptions,  and  full-time  students 
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